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EDITORIAL NOTE 


This issue, which has been written entirely in Oxford, is 
the second of our special University numbers. We 
should like to express our thanks to Mr W. W. Robson, 
who has not only been responsible for the number as a 
whole but has also transcribed and edited the two sym- 
posia it contains. 

Readers will see that this issue, unlike the Cambridge 
special number, does not express the opinions of a group 
of people who might be said to form a school. It does, 
however, have a unity which comes from the fact that 
the contributors, with a mixture of seriousness and irony, 
discuss the validity of their various disciplines within the 
general social pattern. 


BACK NUMBERS 


We have received many applications for copies of the special 
Cambridge number (No. 936, February 1955) which is now 
out of print. We shall be grateful if any unwanted copies could 
be sent to The Business Manager, The Twentieth Century, 
26 Bloomsbury Way, London, W C 1, who will arrange for a 
payment of Two Shillings a copy. 
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The Queen of Sciences 


Austin Farrer 


follows the evolution of political monarchy. The Queen 

reigns but does not govern; the royal will is no longer the 
source of departmental directives. And theology sits in the 
university with a precedence of honour, but nothing that she 
says is taken to be a directive for the pursuit or discouragement 
of any other enquiry. What was once left to the royal will is 
now undertaken by the ministerial, or handmaid, sciences. 
They act, no doubt, under theological auspices, whether they 
know it or not, for the administration of the realm reveals and 
exercises royal power. By the theological hypothesis God is the 
universal cause and no science can handle anything that is not 
a divine effect; but this platitude of belief leaves the sciences to 
go their own ways and invent their own recipes. 

While theology reigns, the cabinet of sciences, or of faculties, 
governs. But the unity of the cabinet will not, perhaps, preserve 
itself by a miracle of spontaneous harmony. We have not 
reached the stage of constitutional development at which one of 
the ministries establishes a right to primacy among the rest; 
and no faculty which conceives of leadership in Churchillian 
terms has a hope of imposing herself upon her colleagues. By 
showing herself more in the guise of an Attlee, philosophy may 
entertain aspirations. She will propose no doctrine, will not 
attempt to influence anyone. She will make sympathetic 
criticism her task, patiently explaining to each of the sister 
sciences what sort of thing she is saying, and how, as a sort of 
thing, it stands related to the sorts of things the others severally 
say. And so not only will mutual misunderstandings be averted; 
each science will be positively assisted, when she is on the job, 
to avail herself of what any other has to offer by way of material 
or of analogy and, when she is off the job, to divert and edify 
herself by hearing her colleagues talk shop. 

The cohesion of a political cabinet might require something 
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more; for government is a ship which has to sail, and no 
amount of personal sympathy and mutual appreciation among 
the crew will suffice, short of agreement upon a course. But a 
humane university is bound on no voyage; it is a spiritual park, 
in which an élite pursue with specialized abilities the several 
sorts of flowers and butterflies. And if they combine inter- 
professional interest with professional devotion, what more can 
we ask for? It’s an academic paradise. That unfragmented 
Adam, that almost mythical being the man of general culture, 
unrealizable now in any single Bacon or da Vinci, is put into 
commission here and actualized in multitude. And it is for 
philosophy to clear his clotted veins, to purify the life-blood of 
discourse which circulates throughout the corpus academicum. 

Some such myth of Academe plays in many minds the part 
which myths, acknowledged or unacknowledged, are wont to 
play; but it would be indeed preposterous to take the myth for 
fact. It is true of us, if at all, only in so far as we are Academic 
Men; and Academic Man is, like Economic Man, a mere 
abstraction from real manhood. But whereas the economic 
abstraction universally applies — we all’ act by economic 
motives time and again — ‘academic manhood’ applies imper- 
fectly if at all to most people in a university. Some of them are 
honest tradesmen, getting on with their own specialities and 
insulated from other intellectual concerns; and the great 
majority are young persons eager to forward themselves in the 
labour market and not unwilling to have their minds cultivated 
in the process, but to whom study is an exercise, not a pursuit. 
It would be nice to think of their education as a being caught 
up in the pursuit and development of the sciences, but it isn’t so 
and isn’t going to be. 

The most striking fact about a university is not that it is full 
of academic men, but that it is full of young men enjoying 
unusual freedom, and living for whatever young men do live 
for; among other things, for religion. This brings the theol- 
gians in by another door. Religion is not an academic, but a 
human, concern; men, not academic men, use priests. But some 
believing men aspire to be anemone: men, and this creates 
special problems. 

On the face of it, religion is a nuisance in a university, 
though not, of course, anything like such a nuisance as cricket. 
It does, indeed, produce seriousness and a minimum level of 
studious diligence. But whatever it gives with one hand it more 
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than takes away with the other. The amount of energy which 
most young men can give to anything but the use of their arms 
and legs being severely limited, what they exert in religious 
endeavour is likely to be spared from their studies. The%conflict 
is even more direct than this; for religion is a constant reminder 
that we are men, rather than academic men. It tells us that no 
knowledge we may acquire here can make any contribution to 
the illumination of eternal vision, whereas other non-intellec- 
tual acquisitions everlastingly endure. There lies in such a 
doctrine a certain discouragement from the reckless pursuit of 
learning, culture or science, either as constituting the summum 
bonum, or even as a principal part of it. 

The typical academic man, that is, the typical don, is an 
unbeliever. There are many reasons for this, but among them 
ought to be reckoned the greater readiness of the unbeliever to 
develop that undistracted zeal for knowledge which is the 
heart of academic virtue. The believer has another god — or 
rather, he has God. 

But religion does not only distract, it often fuddles the 
nascent academic mind. For the business of academic man is to 
master his subject-matter, and religion presents a subject- 
matter which, by her own admission, can never be mastered. 
The method of science, and of every study or discipline, is to 
make a practicable selection from the whole tissue of fact, and 
cope with it; if you cannot limit the question, you must despair 
of an answer. The method of initiating boys into study is to 
break off for them what they can chew, and when they have 
swallowed that, break off some more. What, then, could be 
more uneducational than confrontation with a deity who can- 
not be taken piecemeal, nor in the order of pedagogic con- 
venience, but has to be accepted as he comes upon us, like life 
itself? 

It might be supposed that not everyone need think about 
religion that has it, just as not everyone that has a digestion 
need study anatomy. But the parallel does not hold; for we 
digest better, the less we think about our stomachs, but we do 
not pray better, the less we think about God. Not that religious 
thinking is academic speculation; religion sets her mysterious 
realities before us either embodied in historical facts, or 
expressed in parables sufficient practically to present them. 
But this religious matter enters the thought-world of the 
student who is religious, and he can scarcely fail to be puzzled 
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about its relation to his studies; for example, of divine creation 
to physical causation, or of sacred history to scientific history. 
That of itself would be no harm, if he were capable of handling 
the puzzles which arise in an academic, or workmanlike, 
manner; but there is nothing he is less likely to be able to 
manage. Deity is the limiting case of the intelligible, anyhow 
for us; and the thoughts it arouses in our minds are the most 
difficult of all subjects for logical analysis. The young enquirer 
will be fobbed off with makeshift answers, and so (from the 
standpoint of inflexible academic integrity) invited to corrupt 
his mind. If only the God of Christians, like the supreme Idea 
of Plato, would stay put at the summit of a philosophic Sinai, 
until the qualified few, having climbed in due order each slope 
and shoulder of the intelligible mountain, might venture, 
somewhere in their forties, to approach him! But he is in the 
midst of the camp; our tender years must ‘dwell with everlasting 
burnings’. 

The adjustment of religious thinking to scientific and 
historical work looks like the very task for philosophy. Philoso- 
phers are full of a sincere solicitude to relieve mental distress 
caused by perplexing collocations; and as the collocation of 
religious belief and mundane learning is the only one which 
appears to cause anyone much distress, it surely invokes the 
therapeutic touch. But at this point philosophy, as she is 
practised, lends a somewhat equivocal aid. We waive the con- 
sideration that if she has an agreed answer, few persons will be 
equipped to understand it; and that to make it more widely 
available will involve the use of a vulgarization so abject, that 
young academic minds may suffer as much corruption in 
accepting it, as they suffer dissociation in lacking it. What 
troubles us is the unlikelihood of any agreed answer at any level. 
The logical method which is the just pride of our philosophy 
seems capable of handling the relation of religious language to 
other provinces of language on three different suppositions 
about religious language itself; and it does not appear as 
though the choice between these three suppositions can possibly 
be settled by a professedly neutral and formalistic philosophy. 

The first supposition holds that religious language is a 
disease of discourse, springing from the attempt to supply 
answers for unreal questions arising elsewhere. What needs to 
be cleared up, according to this supposition, is not any muddle 
as between religious thinking and ‘secular’ thinking, but 
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certain muddles interior to ‘secular’ thinking itself. Once clear 
these up, and you cut the roots of religious fantasy. Religion 
will simply wither away. 

The second supposition allows to religious language a 
legitimate use, but holds that the difficulty of relating it to our 
more ordinary sorts of language arises through our mistaking 
what that use is. We are taking the parables of religion too 
literally, in imagining that they are concerned to describe for us 
a real person, God. In fact, God is only a figure in the parable: 
the reality to which the parable refers is the world in which we 
live. Religion is a poetry about ‘the world’, or ‘life’, which does 
not, of course, literally describe its object, but shapes our 
attitude towards it. 

The third supposition allows that the parables are about God 
and therefore that religion (how surprising!) is, as it supposes 
itself to be, an actual faith in its Object. Those who embrace 
this supposition sit down patiently to unravel the contortions of 
language into which the attempt to talk of a supreme being 
twists the human tongue. According to their supposition, what 
makes religious language an awkward thing to fit into the whole 
body of discourse is the clumsiness of finite intelligence in 
handling an infinite object. 

These three positions, and no doubt several more, are 
equally open to a linguistic philosophy, and it is fairly plain 
that philosophers choose one rather than another not because 
they differ in logical skill, but because, like common men, they 
respond differently to the impact of certain facts. There is no 
single practitioner, the philosopher, who treats the dislocations 
of religious thought. There are different specialists for different 
forms of the trouble. Is yours, that you want to be rid of 
religion but cannot lay the ghost? I can recommend you to the 
practitioner you require. Or is it that you would like to go on 
feeling religious, if only you could dispense with the act of 
faith? The specialist you want is in the next street, just round 
the corner; and next door to him is the very man for your 
friend Brown, who believes, but cannot see what he is doing in 
believing. You will need, all three of you, to follow my direc- 
tions carefully, and find the right doors. For most of the 
doctors in our philosophical Harley Street will not want to 
touch any of your cases. They profess other specialities, they do 

not like this sort of work a bit. 
Meanwhile, what is the Queen of Sciences doing? Is it not 
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for Theology herself to render her own doctrines rationally 
consistent? Is there not something called philosophy of 
religion, which is a branch of theology? And is not the whole 
faculty straining every nerve to advance this province of her 
studies ? She is not. She is agonizing over the recession of Greek 
in the schools; she is wondering whether she will have to spend 
her royal leisure in beating Greek elements into thick heads 
and whether, when she has done it, the victims or beneficiaries 
of the treatment will be in any better case for coming to grips 
with the records of divine revelation. The market for philosophy 
of religion is disappointing, and no wonder; it is a study which 
presupposes basic philosophy and basic theology, and almost 
no one survives long enough at the university to be capable of 
it. Whereas the study of Greek texts concerns theological 
beginnings, and it is as true of university work as of life in 
general that it consists almost wholly of beginnings never 
destined in this world to be crowned with their appropriate 
ends. Academic aspirants, like men in general, only in minute 
proportion achieve the semblance of a synthesis between 
their several strands of thought. But a good number of them 
wrestle with the facts and utterances in which God is revealed 
to faith, and satisfy themselves that what they have seen is 
worth following into another Country, even through the dark. 

















Philosophy and Beliefs 


A discussion between four Oxford philosophers: ANTHONY 
QUINTON, STUART HAMPSHIRE, IRIS MURDOCH, and 
ISAIAH BERLIN. 


Anthony Quinton: It appears to me that most of the strong 
feelings that have been generated about contemporary analytic 
philosophy — what its opponents delight in calling ‘Logical 
Positivism’ — arise from a confusion which is common to both 
parties in the dispute. A kind of revolutionary illusion prevails, 
which imposes on the practitioners of analytic philosophy 
as much as their critics, both inside and outside philosophy. 
What has taken place, it seems universally to be agreed, is the 
elimination of metaphysics. Both analytic philosophers and 
their critics believe that the kind of philosophy now practised 
and taught at this University is something quite different from, 
or at any rate, only a minute residue of, what has traditionally 
gone by the name of philosophy. The critics, of course, regard 
this as a disastrous state of affairs, and call for a return to what 
they take to be the great tradition of the subject. 

The key word here is ‘metaphysics’. And there is good reason 
for people to think this is the central point at issue. After all, 
the most widely read book of the most widely read analytic 
philosopher, Language, Truth and Logic, by Professor A. J. Ayer, 
was presented as, primarily, an attack on traditional meta- 
physical philosophy. Nowadays Ayer is more circumspect — he 
wrote recently: ‘My present view is that much of what appears 
as metaphysics involves the discussion of important points of 
logic’; and five of the essays in his latest book are described by 
him as concerned with problems of ‘logic and metaphysics’; 
they are not about but in metaphysics. 

The fact is that what analytic philosophers want to extrude 
from philosophy, and what their critics want to see put back 
into it, is Weltanschauung : recommendations of a moral, political 


and religious order. But both sides are labouring under a misap- 
17° 
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prehension. For Weltanschauung has never been the principal 
concern of those who would generally be agreed to be the 
greatest philosophers. I don’t want to deny that there have been 
great men, great thinkers, and so in a very wide sense great 
philosophers, who have been essentially propounders of Weltan- 
schauungen — Montaigne, Pascal, and Nietzsche, for example, 
and the Hellenistic philosophers who flourished after the great 
age of Greek philosophy. Nor would I want to deny that many 
philosophers securely in the great tradition — Plato, Spinoza, 
Kant — held attitudes to life, and gave public expression to them 
as appendages to or even parts of their philosophy. But these 
attitudes to life are not what gives these men their importance 
in the history of philosophy. This can be clearly seen if we 
consider that there are equally great and traditional philo- 
sophers in whose work Weltanschauung does not appear at all — 
Aristotle, Duns Scotus, and Descartes, for example. 

In the philosophy of the great tradition, then, the presenta- 
tion of attitudes to life is either secondary or absent. But what 
they did discuss is still discussed by contemporary analytic 
philosophers — substance, universals, truth, the nature of 
logical and mathematical truths, our knowledge of the external 
world, the nature of mind, and the logical character of moral 
thinking. There Aas been a revolution all right; but it lies in the 
method of approach to philosophical activity and not in the 
subject-matter of the activity. What was formulated and 
discussed in psychological terms is now more commonly 
treated in a more linguistic fashion. Instead of attending to the 
actual process of thinking, philosophers now concentrate on the 
way in which thoughts are expressed; the results of processes of 
thinking. But to this transformation, which is of the greatest 
technical importance, the conventional objections to analytic 
philosophy have practically no relevance at all. 

Stuart Hampshire: But surely the great philosophers were 
concerned in their philosophies with questions of Weltan- 
schauung, almost without exception? And it was certainly more 
than a separable appendage to their philosophies; at least in 
their intention. Admittedly they also wrote about questions of 
logic and of logical analysis; largely the questions which we still 
discuss now. But they certainly thought of these questions as 
essentially connected with Weltanschauung, in any natural sense 
of this word. Personally I think they were right and that there 
is this connection between logic and Weltanschauung. It would 
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be a very large change if philosophers now no longer thought 
there was, or should be, such a connection. 

Quinton: Weltanschauung was never their central concern; or, 
at any rate, whatever may have been their ultimate intentions, 
it was never what they spent most time on, and is not what they 
are famous for. And there was, generally, no necessary connec- 
tion between their technical philosophy and the Weltan- 
schauungen they sometimes expressed. 

I think that what the critics of contemporary philosophy 
often have in mind as an ideal is what I shall call ‘the great 
liberal philosopher’; that is, a man who is both a professional 
philosopher and vigorously concerned with the principal moral 
and social questions of his time. The great liberal philosophers 
of the twentieth century have been Russell, Dewey, Croce, and 
Bergson. Looking further back, Kant and Mill can certainly be 
put in this class. These thinkers were all on much the same side 
in social issues; all of them have taken a more or less liberal, 
permissive, stand in moral, political, and educational matters. 
But their philosophies (in the technical sense) are all utterly 
different. Dewey is perhaps a kind of link between Russell and 
Bergson; and again Bergson, seen from a distance, has some 
affinities with Croce; but it would be hard to find two philo- 
sophers more utterly opposed, in a technical respect, than 
Russell and Croce. 

Iris Murdoch: | think you are defining ‘Weltanschauung’ 
rather too narrowly. It’s only very roughly and in relation to a 
few general issues that the philosophers you mention are ‘all 
on the same side’. These general ideas may be what we would 
consider important ones — but it is also important that the terms 
in which these philosophers argue, and encourage others to 
argue, about morals and politics, contrast in striking ways. 
Their agreements on practical issues are narrow by comparison, 
and flimsy in so far as they emerge from conceptual back- 
grounds of a different type. Followers of Croce and followers of 
Russell see the world differently; and one would expect such 
people, even if they were in practical agreement at certain 
moments, to develop differently. In a shifting situation one 
could not rely on their agreeing. 

Hampshire: I think that the point is that those whom we 
now recognize as the great philosophers, in our sense of ‘philo- 
sophy’, make their attitudes to life, their moral attitudes in the 
widest sense, rest on a groundwork of logical doctrine. This is 
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the respect in which they differ from Nietzsche, and from other, 
possibly inspired, thinkers whom we would not now recognize 
as philosophers. 

Quinton: Consider the matter historically. Let us take the 
case of Kant. The historical consequence of Kant’s philosophy 
was romantic German idealism — Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel. 
These romantic idealist philosophers were politically reac- 
tionary and obscurantist; they put their technical inheritance 
from Kant to work in support of romantic nationalism. But 
Kant himself was a liberal. I don’t think myself, I admit, that 
he was quite such a milk-white progressive as Dr Popper makes 
him out to be: not just because of the concealment and disguise 
that the dismal political conditions in which he lived made 
necessary, but because of his rather hearty insistence on 
antagonism and conflict as indispensable conditions of human 
progress. This breezy activism comes out in his ethical writings, 
too, where he characterizes the happy and indolent South Sea 
Islander (who is perhaps more an ideal than an anthropological 
reality) as ‘immoral’ in neglecting to develop his capacities. 
For all that, Kant was more of a liberal than anything else; and 
his philosophical successors were certainly not. 

Isaiah Berlin: I cannot agree with Quinton. Of course there 
are thinkers whose general attitude — what you have called 
Weltanschauung — is stated in language so vague and ‘emotive’ 
that it does not, at least prima facie, seem to follow from any 
clearly held beliefs about the world which can be stated in 
definite propositions. But one cannot possibly generalize. 
Kant’s liberalism (in particular his doctrine that one is for- 
bidden to use other human beings as means to one’s own 
ends: that exploitation and degradation of others is against the 
moral law) follows from his ethical doctrines; and these are 
certainly capable of being stated in lucid philosophical prose; 
can be examined from a logical point of view; are susceptible of 
rational argument; and so on; they aren’t just attitudes capable 
of being conveyed but not stated in lucid terms. And the same, 
I should have thought, is true about Spinoza or Hobbes, whose 
moral and political views directly follow from their beliefs 
about the world. For if the latter are false, the former are 
affected directly: are logically undermined to some degree. 
So that I cannot see that a Weltanschauung is always and neces- 
sarily logically independent of the ‘professional’ doctrines of a 
philosopher. Indeed, this dependence is particularly notable 
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in the case of the great classical philosophers from Plato to 
Russell. As for Kant’s relation to Fichte and Hegel: no man’s 
views can be made responsible for the use to which they are put. 
And anyway Kant might well have regarded the arguments of 
the romantics as not merely abhorrent to him but fallacious. 
Hampshire: Yes, I don’t think we ought to judge a philo- 
sopher’s intentions by his historical consequences. Fichte, 
Schelling, and Hegel each had to modify Kant’s logical doc- 
trines in a characteristic way in order to arrive at their different 
Weltanschauungen — their different moralities, their different 
political beliefs, their differences in esthetics. 

But the real point at issue is this. Kant, like his successors, did 
draw political, and other, conclusions from his philosophy — in 
the narrowest, most technical sense of ‘philosophy’. If in the 
present state of opinion Oxford philosophers do not draw moral, 
political, and other non-specialist conclusions from their philo- 
sophy, then your thesis, Quinton, that contemporary Oxford 
philosophy is in the main philosophical tradition will not stand 
up. It would be a great change if philosophy were now thought 
to be ethically neutral by philosophers themselves. And I think 
it would be a change for the worse; because I think it would be 
an intellectual error, and also a self-deception. 

Quinton: I admit that in the past differences in philosophical 
viewpoint clearly did have important practical consequences. 
The different opinions of Thomists and Scotists in the later 
Middle Ages — differences about the respective provinces of 
faith and reason, of theology and philosophy — were connected 
with the principal political issue of the time: the controversy 
over the respective authorities of Church and State. William 
of Ockham, after all, who was a follower of Duns Scotus on the 
philosophical question about the limitations of reason in 
theology, was one of the most vigorous political pamphleteers 
on the anti-papal side; while Aquinas committed himself, with- 
out anything like the same degree of political engagement, to 
papal supremacy. I don’t think there is any doubt that the 
philosophical views were normally associated with certain 
regular political consequences; and that these proponents 
usually believed the philosophical views to entail these conse- 
quences. On the other hand, it was not necessary to draw anti- 
papilist conclusions from Scotist premises; I don’t believe that 
Scotus himself did so; and the same conclusions could have 
been drawn from quite different premises. 
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Hampshire: Leaving the historical point for a moment: are 
you saying that acceptance of the commonly accepted logical 
doctrines of contemporary philosophy has no relevance to one’s 
moral beliefs or attitudes? that is, that no moral beliefs are 
excluded by logical doctrines, and that none are supported by 
them? 

Quinton: I think — and I take it that this is the view of many 
contemporary philosophers — that there is no logical connection 
between philosophical doctrines and moral or political atti- 
tudes. What is more: I should want to argue that there is plenty 
of evidence to show that there is a practical gap between the two 
things as well. Generally speaking, furthermore, this lack of any 
uniform connection between a given philosophical standpoint 
and a given Weltanschauung has always been evident if the 
examples taken are not too close together in time. Over short 
periods the mere fact of their being all held by one forceful and 
admired person will lead people to accept or reject as a group 
a set of opinions which are, logically, quite heterogeneous. 

Thus, Hegelian idealism was very often associated with its 

founder’s patriotic authoritarianism. But T. H. Green was an 
intellectual ancestor of the Labour party, with his pleas for 
state intervention; Bosanquet was a philanthropic Liberal; and 
McTaggart took a low view of the State altogether. And Marx, 
after all, began as a Hegelian, and retained many of Hegel’s 
doctrines intact in a system which was thought to have political 
consequences diametrically opposed to the political outlook of 
Hegel. 
Iris Murdoch: [ still think your view seems true only when 
one divides people into groups roughly, and on the basis of their 
attitude to a few simple issues. But the differences can’t be 
treated as if they were of no practical importance. Your notion 
of the ‘practical gap’ is, I suspect, partly suggested by a powerful 
philosophical belief in the ‘logical gap’. 

This method of division, which overlooks deep ideological 
disagreements, is also implicit in ‘liberal’ procedures. We take a 
vote on a practical point, and what lies behind people’s overt 
decisions is private and their own affair. But this is a sort of 
political norm and not a fact. Differences of conceptual approach, 
even though combined with perhaps temporary practical agree- 
ment, are ignored at our peril. In the Labour party, for instance, 
it makes just the greatest difference in practice whether someone 
is a Socialist of a T. H. Green type or of a Benthamite type. 
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Quinton: I wil] readily admit that certain philosophical views 
are more psychologically consistent with some moral and political 
attitudes than with others. But this is a contingent matter; 
and the psychological connection is usually less enduring 
than the philosophical view in question. This is a non-logical 
— but not by any means illogical — association which might 
be explained, as I suggested before, by the powerful but imper- 
manent influence of great men. So I do not think that this con- 
nection, being a contingent, temporary, and psychological one, 
affects my point. 

Berlin: But it is not just a question of psychological compati- 
bility. If you think (like the French Materialists) that men are 
nothing but material objects in space, determined wholly by 
fixed natural laws, your notions of value, of, say, what is good 
or bad, which you may trace entirely to, and even define in 
terms of, physical appetites of an unavoidable kind, will be 
very different (and properly so) from those who identify such 
values with the commandments of a revealed deity, or of one’s 
own immaterial soul: commandments which may be disobeyed ; 
or alternatively which you regard as unalterable in principle 
by education and environment. Ethical, political, esthetic 
views seem to me capable of being logically connected with 
beliefs about the universe, or even with beliefs about logic 
itself (e.g. whether there can, or cannot, be a priori ethical pro- 
position) ; even if they are not always so connected. 
Hampshire: I agree. For the holders of certain philosophical 
views, certain alignments, as Berlin says, are altogether 
excluded, since for anyone thinking as a philosopher in certain 
particular terms, certain attitudes would be inconceivable, in 
the sense that there would be no place for them in that parti- 
cular system of thought. They could not even be formulated. 
It is not merely a matter of logic; nor of psychological idio- 
syncrasy. 

But may I now go back to one point in Quinton’s original 
thesis? As I understood it, he was saying that modern philo- 
sophers, whatever some of them may have thought or said, 
were not really overthrowing ‘metaphysics’ — in the sense of 
overthrowing the traditional problems of philosophy. They 
were really limiting the scope and claims of philosophy, and 
particularly overthrowing the claim that there is, or can be, a 
connection between logic and Weltanschauung. 

Quinton: I should prefer to put it like this. The so-called 
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philosophical revolution was a real revolution; but it was 
primarily a technical one. There was not a change in the subject- 
matter of philosophy, but rather in the manner of formulating 
and discussing it. This change brought with it a clearer realiza- 
tion of the relation — or more properly the lack of relation — 
between philosophy and Weltanschauung. A clearer realization, 
but still not clear enough; since the metaphysics that the more 
polemically-minded philosophers thought they had eliminated 
was not very noticeably there to be got rid of. So they were not 
so much extruding Weltanschauung as they thought; but rather 
trying clearly to demarcate philosophy so as to exclude it. 
But, since they failed to distinguish Weltanschauung from 
metaphysics, they thought they had done a great deal more 
than this. Nevertheless, they continued in fact to concern them- 
selves with the traditional problems of philosophy. 
Hampshire: So analytic philosophers were really still dealing 
with metaphysical problems ? 
Quinton: Yes; though these were framed in slightly different 
terms. 
Berlin: I think the analytic philosopher’s claim — if they make 
it — to have divorced philosophy and Weltanschauung is a false one. 
Quinton: There was no divorce because there had never been 
a marriage; at most, a series of impermanent liaisons. 
Berlin: I really see no reason for believing this. Psycho- 
logically almost any view may be held together with any other 
view, I suppose; but that does not mean that this is justifiable; 
and one of the tasks of philosophers is, precisely, to examine 
compatibilities of a given logical or metaphysical or scientific 
doctrine with ethical or political ones. 
Hampshire: If, as Quinton seems to be saying, the analytic 
philosophers were concerned with removing the basis of other 
people’s Weltanschauungen, how is it that they left thinkers like 
Nietzsche alone? 
Iris Murdoch: These people are not interfered with because 
they don’t use what we would call philosophical arguments. 
Rightly or wrongly, they are not regarded as ‘doing philo- 
sophy’. Whereas a thinker like Hegel, whose world outlook is 
supported by philosophical arguments, or rather is presented in 
terms of recognizable philosophical concepts, would be an 
object of attack. 
Hampshire: You mean that sages like Nietzsche did not 
attempt to give any logical demonstration of their views. 
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Berlin: Yes; to the rigorous analytic philosopher they would 
be merely an intellectually harmless form of literature. And I 
believe that here the rigorous analytic philosopher would be 
mistaken. Napoleon (who invented, I believe, the opprobrious 
sense of the word ‘idéologue’) showed more insight, when he 
decided that what the positivists of his own time thought was 
positively dangerous to the security of his régime — whereas the 
Catholic doctrines of Bonald, who looked on him as a vile 
usurper, he thought were, if anything, favourable to his rule. 
Iris Murdoch: But I don’t think that Quinton was saying 
that the analytic philosophers dismissed Weltanschauungen as not 
worth bothering about. 
Hampshire: No; his point was rather that they objected to 
the logical manceuvres designed to support Weltanschauungen. 
Berlin: But I am still not clear, after all this talk of Weltan- 
schauung, just what we have in mind: what counts as one. Let 
me take some doctrine at random. Phenomenalism, for 
instance; I mean the view that the world ultimately consists of 
systems of experiences, that there are no non-empirical lumps 
of stuff behind the scenes. Well: is phenomenalism a Weltan- 
schauung ? 
Hampshire: Lenin thought it was. Or rather, he thought 
that a phenomenalist would have grounds, in his phenomen- 
alism, for rejecting certain interpretations of history, and for 
accepting others. And therefore he attacked phenomenalism. 
Berlin: But he attacked it because he thought it was simply 
untrue, not because it was a rival Weltanschauung; and as 
fallacies in one province might lead to denial of what he thought 
true and important in others, it must be refuted. 
Hampshire: Surely Lenin saw it, and attacked it, as a rival 
Weltanschauung. The point of his assault on Mach was that 
acceptance of Mach’s kind of phenomenalism would have made 
it impossible for people to talk in a Marxist way. 
Quinton: But isn’t Lenin’s attack on phenomenalism just the 
clearest case of his astonishing crudity as a philosopher? His 
train of thought seems to have been this: phenomenalists like 
Berkeley deny the independent reality of the material world; 
this is to divert the attention of the working-class from their 
real, material interests to pie in the sky; therefore Berkeley and 
those who agree with him are enemies of the working-class. 
Berlin: I don’t believe — indeed it is obviously not true — that 
phenomenalists always have been so very other-worldly; but I 
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think that for Lenin it was a matter of nipping in the bud what 
he detected to be latent ‘religious’ tendencies among Marxists; 
he thought that the materialist propositions which he derived 
from Feuerbach, Marx, and Plekhanov were not compatible 
with the (crypto-Kantian) tendencies of some bolsheviks to 
divorce questions of ultimate ends from those of historical 
materialism. I should have thought that he was quite right. 
His ‘refutation’ is a poor intellectual performance; but his own 
motive for compiling it seems sound enough. 

Hampshire: Surely the episode we have been discussing is 
itself enough to throw doubt on Quinton’s original thesis. 
Iris Murdoch: May we go back a bit? I think that what 
lies behind Quinton’s view is a current assumption, which I 
should call a ‘liberal-scientific’ assumption, to this effect: that 
there is the world of clearly established facts on the one hand, 
about which we are all in agreement, and there is the world of 
private personal attitudes on the other, about which we attempt 
to be tolerant. (Agnosticism here is a form of tolerance.) The 
early analytic philosophers were, as we know, particularly 
fanatical in insisting that we should take as real only the world 
recognized by natural science. The more austere forms of the 
Verification Principle condemned much of what we thought we 
knew to being true only ‘emotively’ — whatever that meant. I 
think that our philosophy has never entirely got over this 
prejudice, which is reflected in the recent and current uses of 
the word ‘attitude’. Contemporary ethics, for instance, no 
longer connects moral judgments with emotions, but it con- 
nects them exclusively with consistent practical choice. Moral 
differences then are seen as differences in attitude in the sense 
of differences of overt choice, and not as differences of moral 
concept. But, as I suggested before, this determination to see 
differences as differences in voting is itself part of our Liberal 
Weltanschauung. 

Berlin: I still am not really sure what a ‘Weltanschauung’ is 
supposed to be. I should have thought that the term usually 
meant general attitudes to life: such as optimism or pessimism ; 
sensing purpose in all things, or the lack of it; monism or 
pluralism; what William James distinguished as ‘tough-’ or 
‘tender-’minded attitudes; and the like. 

Hampshire: But apparently what the logical analysts want 
to say is that moral, political and esthetic opinions are either 
(1) not subjects for rational argument, or (2) that arguments 
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which would be recognized as philosophical, in the new and 
narrower sense, do not, or should not, occur when we are 
defending them. 

I do not know whether most Oxford philosophers do now 

hold either or both these views. If they do, they seem to me to 
be wrong. 
Quinton: These two views are very different. The technical 
revolution in philosophy is only relevant to the question, in that 
it emphasizes the independence of the ‘opinions’ mentioned 
from philosophy. 

But my original argument was that whatever the relation 

may be between technical philosophy and Weltanschauung — and 
here, against Hampshire and Berlin, I would maintain that the 
analytic philosopher’s insistence that there is no logical connec- 
tion between the two is correct and helpful — a change of view 
about this relation does not constitute a revolution in philosophy 
of the kind which some philosophers, and critics of philosophy, 
believe to have taken place. The logical detachment of philo- 
sophy from Weltanschauung is not specific to analytic philo- 
sophers; it was made clearly enough by for instance Dilthey, 
who was by no means of that school; and it does not constitute 
a rupture with the great tradition of the subject, because those 
who are generally recognized to be the chief ornaments of this 
tradition do not depend for their places in it on any Weltan- 
schauungen they may have expressed. Professor Ayer is not, in 
this very wide sense, a new kind of philosopher, he is essentially 
interested in the same sort of things as Descartes. And if 
Descartes is a metaphysician, so is Ayer. Equally those who 
criticize Ayer’s conception of philosophy will not find what they 
are looking for in Descartes. 
Hampshire: I disagree with you both about Descartes and 
about earlier logical positivism — the philosophers of the Vienna 
Circle, whom Ayer followed very closely in Language, Truth and 
Logic. 

Descartes was concerned to reconcile the new mathematical 
physics with Catholic theology. His philosophy entailed a 
particular doctrine of the human soul, its relation to the body 
and its possible immortality; and of the relation of faith and 
reason. He was a distinctively Catholic philosopher. 

The philosophers of the Vienna Circle were campaigning 
anti-clericals and rationalists, explicitly excluding whole 
systems of belief as empty, void of content, as scarcely state- 
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ments at all, susceptible either of belief or disbelief. All rational 
discourse, in their philosophy, must approximate to scientific 
discourse — unless it is mere expression of feeling. 

Wittgenstein, I admit, is an entirely different case; in his 
later teaching he explicitly repudiated the philosophy of the 
Vienna Circle. He made a wider and more emphatic separation 
between philosophy, in his narrow sense of the word, and 
Weltanschauung than any philosopher had ever made before. 
And I admit that he has had more influence in Oxford, and in 
English philosophy generally, than the Vienna Circle. But this 
separation is itself a logical doctrine, and one which entails im- 
portant consequences outside philosophy. The way in which one 
discusses, and states, religious, moral and esthetic opinions will 
change, if one agrees that philosophy is irrelevant to them. And 
the status of one’s religious, moral, and esthetic opinions will 
change, in the sense that one will believe that there are com- 
partments, walls dividing different kinds of inquiry, which one 
did not believe to be there before. 

But I should have thought that the usual complaint about 
Oxford philosophy was that it is trivial in its subject-matter — 
all about grammar and words. 

Iris Murdoch: Aren’t we dealing here with two quite 
different lines of attack on contemporary philosophy? The 
analytic philosophers of the 1930’s were supposed to be under- 
mining religion and morals, because they seemed to suggest 
that there were no rational arguments which could be used to 
support religious or moral conclusions. Their activities, and those 
of the logical positivists proper, were not trivial. It was rather 
that their views had the important consequence of making 
morals and politics seem trivial, in the sense of non-rational. 
Linguistic philosophy, which descends from G. E. Moore’s 
philosophy of common sense, and which goes in for a minute 
study of ordinary language, gives an appearance of being in 
itself a trivial activity, in that it involves detailed discussion of 
small points of actual usage. 

Quinton: And the point in which the philosopher of ordinary 
language should seize here, in order to defend his procedure, is 
that this triviality is only apparent. Outsiders, after all, are not 
in the best position to judge the significance of specialists’ 
researches. The points at issue between Locke and Berkeley 
might look pretty trivial; but their disagreement about material 
substance is connected with a quite untrivial-looking difference 
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about the nature of scientific knowledge: does it give us a true 
understanding of the nature of things? or does it merely provide 
us with a set of convenient, since practically useful, schemes for 
the prediction of experience? And this is important because 
quite different views of the nature of admissible scientific hypo- 
theses flow from it. 

In one form, at any rate, these charges of triviality may be no 
more than ignorant philistinism; and as such are by no means 
peculiar to the domain of philosophy: though they seem to be 
specially frequent there. Historians, too, are exposed to the 
same kind of futile carping from those who seem to conceive the 
historian’s function to be that of providing patriot-fodder, of 
lifting up our hearts by celebrating the glories of our national 
past. The same sort of criticism is recurrently made against 
theoretical economics. 

Behind these naive complaints there is sometimes a serious 

point. And indeed current Oxford philosophy, of the ‘ordinary 
language’ variety, could be seen as making just such a serious 
point against the classical logical positivists, the Carnapians 
with their simple faith in the absolute fidelity of Principia 
Mathematica to the implicitly recognized rules of valid thinking. 
But such points are best made by professionals; as put forward 
by uninformed persons they merely exasperate. 
Iris Murdoch: I think there is, or can be, point in the attack 
on the philosophy of ordinary language. We know how colos- 
sally important and valuable this method has been; but it 
does run a risk. The risk is that it may deter us from philoso- 
phical exploration in cases where this exploration is proper. 

Moral and political philosophy, for instance, have not, I 
think, so far, been well served by the ‘linguistic’ method. The 
result has too often been that we are offered, as fundamental 
concepts definitive of moral or political thinking in general, 
such watered-down conceptions as have become fixed in the 
everyday language of our society. 

This is the kind of criticism that personally I would want to 
make. But I suppose the more general criticism is that the 
philosophy of ordinary language deals in problems that seem 
more ‘verbal’ than ‘real’; that there is a deliberate evasion or 
problems with serious human consequences. 

Hampshire: Certainly the linguistic sorting-out can be 
tedious; but something important may be discovered in the 
process; and this sorting-out of the provinces of the use o 
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words is a very important aspect of modern philosophy. 
Quinton: And after all, any serious intellectual discipline runs 
the risk of falling into a kind of pedantic frivolity. This is not 
at all peculiar to analytic philosophy. Consider Renaissance 
objections to Scholasticism; or the abuse of Aristotle and 
Aristotelian logic that is strewn through the pages of Hobbes, 
Descartes, and Locke. 

For this tendency to decadence there are a number of 

explanations, none of which is uniquely applicable to analytic 
philosophy. In the first place there is the commonly devastating 
effect of a man of genius; followers tend to follow the words 
rather than the example of a great thinker. Secondly, fiddling 
about is an occupational proclivity of academic persons — the 
outcome of diffidence, habituation, a narrow and perhaps 
rather smug environment, the sort of pompous self-sufficiency 
I am afraid I may have given expression to a little while ago. 
This, after all, is the inevitable concomitant of professionalism; 
if you provide the conditions in which learning and exactness 
can flourish, you also inevitably provide the conditions for 
scholasticism and aridity. 
Berlin: I have no objection to pedantry or even ‘aridity’ as 
such. All true forms of scrupulous professional activity seem to 
involve this to some degree — it is almost a criterion of such 
professionalism. And philosophy is no more for amateurs than 
any other serious intellectual discipline. But I do think that 
modern positivists have done themselves unnecessary harm, in 
the eyes of the uninstructed, by advertising their methods as 
‘linguistic’. No doubt this was a tempting and perhaps necessary 
weapon in the early days, when the current philosophical 
jargon — and the vast inflation of language by Hegelians and 
their allies - needed a sharp and immediate antidote. But the 
impression has undoubtedly been given to the general public — 
or to those of them who wish to know what philosophers are 
saying — that whereas in the past philosophers dealt with 
important questions — moral, metaphysical, political — they 
have now peacefully abdicated from all this, and have retired 
from the dangerous open sea of public debate to the remote 
inland lake (some say an artificial pool for paper boats) of 
harmless verbal analysis; and are about as deeply concerned 
with the ‘great problems’ that trouble people, as philologists 
or grammarians. 

This withdrawal never, in fact, occurred: or, if it did, only 
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through very temporary misunderstandings of their task by 
natural pedants among philosophers, who really did become 
obsessed by an interest in words (like a lexicographer’s) purely 
for their own sakes. It seems to me that what the radical revo- 
lution in philosophy during the last half-century did make clear 
—and there has been a great (and I should say, beneficent) 
revolution — is the proper subject-matter of philosophy. Thus 
one can now say much more confidently that what philosophy 
does not deal with are questions which are either empirical or 
formal. Empirical questions are dealt with by the special 
sciences, and, at its own level, by common sense; formal ques- 
tions, by logical or mathematical techniques and the like. I 
think that we really are clearer to-day about the nature of 
philosophy. 

One of the distinguishing marks of empirical questions — and 
formal ones also — is that they contain the indications of the kind 
of method by which they are to be answered, within themselves. 
An empirical, or a formal, question may be difficult to solve; 
but its very formulation makes clear what kind of method is 
called for — nobody looks for solutions to equations or chess 
problems in green fields, nor for questions about the composi- 
tion of soils in books on mathematical logic. 

The mark of specifically philosophical questions is that the 
way to solve them is not obvious at all. The questions look 
genuine enough — questions like ‘Are there real material 
objects or just subjective impressions?’ or ‘Had the world a 
beginning in time?’ or ‘Is there an immortal soul?’ But one 
does not quite know how to set about looking for answers. 
Sometimes the questions do turn out to be in part factual or 
formal: when this becomes clear, the formal and empirical 
issues are gradually ‘sloughed off’, as it were, into special 
sciences (e.g. psychology or biology, astronomy or mathematics, 
as the case may be) and leave philosophy proper. This succes- 
sive shedding is the history both of philosophy and of the 
genesis of the sciences. But what is left is philosophical: is 
neither a pure matter of ‘Weltanschauung’ nor of its opposite. 

Sometimes the problems are mere linguistic muddles — due 
to abuse of language; as logical positivists thought, and perhaps 
still think, all philosophical ‘problems’ are; at other times they 
are genuine, and soluble, questions. The ground under the 
philosopher’s feet need not necessarily always be a quicksand. 
But of course what philosophers are talking about is not words 
qua words, but about concepts and categories: the most general 
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and pervasive among them which particular uses of words 
constitute (for thought is largely a matter if using words). 
Words are not distinguishable from the concepts they express or 
involve: but it does not follow that all there is before us is 
‘mere words’ — trivial questions of local usage. 

Two fallacies have been uncovered in our day. First, it is now 
clear that philosophy is not, (because all knowledge is empirical) 
therefore, as Hobbes and Hume and Mach supposed, and pos- 
sibly Russell once thought, a kind of science. But neither is it a 
formal — a quasi-logical — activity. It consists in trying to clarify 
and to answer, questions too general and pervasive to be 
treated by the textbooks of the sciences; and too much taken 
for granted to be examinable by common sense. 

These problems alter as words and concepts alter. But their 
treatment cannot possibly be formalized and mechanized — i.e. 
turned into easily teachable ‘techniques’. They must be dealt 
with as they come. Vast progress has been made in our day in 
throwing light on some of the most persistent and central of 
these great issues; especially by, for example, Russell; who 
nevertheless, despite his genius, seems to me mistaken about the 
nature of philosophy — his own most fruitful activity — since he 
thinks it helps or supplements or continues the work of the 
sciences. It does not do this: the most characteristic questions 
that philosophers try to unravel are not solved by discoveries of 
facts, as scientific problems are; they are not solved either by 
inductive or by deductive methods. No factual discovery, and 
no deductive exercise, will help me to understand why I cannot 
‘return’ to the seventeenth century, or how I can be sure that 
I am not the only conscious being in the universe. But philo- 
sophical thought can, by examining and analysing ways in 
which we use symbols, i.e. the ways in which we think and 
communicate, answer just such questions; and so alter both 
someone’s specific beliefs and his Weltanschauung, too. Which is 
exactly what Kant did for the nineteenth century. 
Hampshire: I am sure that Berlin is right in saying that 
the term ‘linguistic’, as a label for modern philosophy, has been 
unfortunate. 

Quinton: It may have been unfortunate, but I would defend 
it as surely a fair description. For it marks clearly and 
firmly the main difference between the empiricism of the 
present day and the classical British empiricism of Locke and 
Hume. Where they, and the Mills, discussed thinking in 
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psychological terms, as a manipulation of ideas, the modern 
empiricist treats it as the manipulation of words. Thought as 
expressed, and not thought as ‘felt’, is what they conceive their 
subject-matter to be. 

Hampshire: But surely Berlin is right. It is not just words 
that the analytic philosopher is properly concerned with, the 
more or less contingent facts of language, but with concepts. 
And not just with any concept, but with those most general 
concepts or notions on which all thought and language depends. 
As philosophers, we are interested in the most general features 
of the whole apparatus of concepts, in the different categories 
of thought and knowledge. If we exhaustively analyse some 
particular concept, it is generally as an example of a type of 
concept, with a view to showing the place of this type in the 
system of our thought, its peculiar function, and its difference 
from other types. We want to arrive at a general view through 
the particular case. 

There is, of course, always the possibility of mistaking the 
means for the end. Minute verbal analysis is only the means; 
although one may, for pedagogical purposes, fall into the habit 
of discussing this or that particular expression, and forget why 
one is interested in it, and what philosophical question one is 
trying to answer. Linguistic analysis seems to me philosophi- 
cally boring when it becomes a routine, applied to any expres- 
sion which is suggested, disinterestedly; there must be a 
philosophical question first, which will be by definition a ques- 
tion of great generality; and then we may pin it down, and 
render it more tractable and less vague, by examining a 
particular case of linguistic usage very carefully, as a specimen. 
And surely Wittgenstein and Moore have shown in their prac- 
tice that we do become clearer about the traditional issues of 
philosophy in this way. But this method cannot be made a 
routine. It demands some insight, the selection of the right 
example and counter-example, the instinct for what is relevant. 

But it might still be right to use the word ‘linguistic’ in 
explaining what has happened in the last fifty years. Although 
many of the questions which we try to answer are very much 
the same as the questions asked by Aristotle, Leibniz, or Kant, 
we have a means of making these questions much clearer than 
they were before. To put it crudely, we are able to distinguish 
more firmly than earlier philosophers the difference between 
(1) talking about the use of words and concepts and (2) using 
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words and concepts to talk about other things. The elaboration 
of this distinction in the last fifty years seems to me of immense 
importance, comparable with the development of mathematical 
logic, and with the new insight into the status of mathematics 
which the new logic has brought. 

Now this distinction, in one of its forms, has wide importance 
outside philosophy itself — in ethics, political theory, in esthetics 
and criticism. So I should certainly say that it must affect one’s 
Weltanschauung: that is, the terms in which one states moral, 
political, or other problems, and the way in which one 
approaches them, and distinguishes them from each other. 

This is a revolution, when all its consequences are taken into 
account. Whether one says that we are still discussing the same 
questions in a different form, or that we have replaced the old 
questions by new ones, seems to me simply a matter of how we 
decide to use the word ‘same’ here. 

And there are other elements in the revolution, which also 
have large consequences outside philosophy. For instance, the 
approach to philosophy through the traditional question ‘What 
can we know with certainty ?’ has now, I think, been abandoned 
and disposed of. We have seen through it and now have other 
problems. 

Quinton: I should like to supplement that by a little history. 
We must clearly distinguish between two kinds of analytic 
philosophy, both of which owe a very great deal to Wittgen- 
stein, and both of which are, in quite different ways, ‘linguistic’. 

In the first place there is the formalist view of Carnap, and the 
Vienna Circle. They saw their task as the purification and 
reconstruction of language on the model of the Principia 
Mathematica of Russell and Whitehead. This is the specially 
‘anti-metaphysical’ kind of analytic philosophy, and the proper 
bearer of the name ‘logical positivism’. 

In the second place there is current Oxford Philosophy — the 
philosophy of ‘ordinary language’ — which is literal, rather than 
formal in its bias; which seeks to remove philosophical 
perplexity by the achievement of a fuller understanding of the 
language we actually use. 

Many opponents of analytic philosophy don’t realize that 
there is a vigorous conflict going on between these two wings of 
the analytic ‘movement’. What they have in common is the 
belief that philosophy is essentially critical (but then they share 
this with Kant); a concern with words; and the influence of 
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Wittgenstein. But that last factor is not simple. For two, rather 
different, Wittgensteins are involved: the ‘formalist’ of the 
Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus; and the ‘literalist’? of the Philo- 
sophical Investigations; the pre-1914. Wittgenstein who was under 
the influence of Russell, the great logical constructor, and the 
post-1929 Wittgenstein who was under the influence of Moore, 
to whom more than anyone, I think, the insistence on the 
ordinary meaning of words must be traced. Moore’s main 
contribution was, so to speak, a posture; a method of approach 
to philosophical theses. It was left to the extraordinary intel- 
lectual fertility of Wittgenstein to put this method of approach 
effectively to work. 

Moore and the later Wittgenstein constitute one main source 
of the philosophy of ordinary language as it is now practised at 
Oxford. But there was another, and to my mind less desirable, 
influence; one which may have something to do with those 
aspects of present-day philosophy which its opponents are 
most justified in disliking. This influence is that of the Oxford 
‘Realists’ of the Edwardian epoch; Cook Wilson, Prichard, and 
Joseph; who were the objects of some of Collingwood’s most 
brisk invective. And back behind these can be traced the con- 
tinued obsession of Oxford philosophers with Aristotle’s Ethics: 
a tradition which goes back to the fourteenth century and is not 
extinct to-day. 

This Cook Wilsonian flavour may account for the vein of 
‘scholarly’, construer’s hair-splitting which does give some 
cogency to the critics’ charge of triviality. But I would urge 
again that this is not a necessary, as it certainly is not a 
universal, character of analytic philosophers. It is rather to be 
attributed to certain peculiar local conditions; the most 
important of which is the fact that nearly all professional 
philosophers in Oxford are, and have been, classics. The only 
first-order disciplines in which they have had any advanced 
education are the study of classical languages and history. 
Hampshire: I do not agree that the effect of classical learning 
has been bad, or has produced pedantry. There is an evident 
advantage in starting philosophy at the beginning; and the 
beginning is with the Greeks. It is pleasant and useful to see the 
terms we still use (some of them) first coined, before they arrive 
in later centuries — the seventeenth, for instance — used, chipped 
and discoloured. 

And I agree with Berlin at least that there is no simple or 
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straight-line progress in philosophy, as there may be in a 
science: I think myself that there is an undulating, or wave-like 
motion forward, like that of the tide coming up; but we always 
need to draw back to earlier insights, after any wave of advance. 
It happens that some of the insights needed now, as a corrective 
to Russell’s logic and to an obsession with British empiricism, 
are to be found in Aristotle: and particularly in Aristotle’s 
Ethics. 

A philosopher’s discussion of morality must always fall within 
the framework of the logic which he recognizes and which he 
has set out analytically in his more technical philosophy — in his 
philosophy in your narrower sense, Quinton. If you think, as I 
do, that Aristotle gives a truer and less superficial account of 
practical reasoning than is to be found in Hume, or in contem- 
porary empiricists, then you will suspect that there is some 
serious deficiency in the logic, in the theory of language, and in 
the theory of knowledge of empiricism. Practical thinking is, 
after all, one half of our thinking, and it cannot be thrust into a 
corner when we are discussing the theory of knowledge or the 
concept of mind; any analysis of mental concepts, of the nature 
of thinking and feeling, or of the logical relations between 
behaviour and the inner processes of the mind, must be tested 
in its implications for morality: how do I, or should I, think of 
people in any actual moment of difficult decision? It seems to 
me, incidentally, that the French existentialists have been right 
to bring questions of ethics into the centre of the so-called theory 
of knowledge, and to consider questions of personality, and of 
our knowledge of other minds, and of self-knowledge, as a 
whole; as being problems of action as much as of knowledge, in 
the contemplative or speculative sense. And what one finds in 
Aristotle is an unbiassed and analytical dissection of choice, 
decision, deliberation, and of the relation of thinking to acting; 
also, he makes just those untrivial verbal and grammatical 
distinctions, both in the Ethics and elsewhere, which we now 
expect from a philosopher. In that he is also, among other 
things, a great analytical philosopher. 

It seems inevitable that innovators in philosophy, Wittgen- 
stein and the Vienna Circle no less than Descartes and Kant, 
should claim to discard all previous philosophy in the first 
moment of discovery; and then one goes back and lays the new 
discoveries alongside the old. Something of the old survives, 
something is also eliminated, appears now irrelevant and unne- 
cessary. I suspect that it is particularly the more rationalist 
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philosophers — Aristotle, Leibniz, Frege — with their more 
formal arguments about existence and identity, who will seem 
least irrelevant or superseded in the near future; while the 
theory of knowledge coming from British empiricism — from 
Locke, Berkeley, Hume — will seem comparatively irrelevant, 
at least to contemporary interests. You will admit that there is 
this other strand in contemporary analytical philosophy ? 
Quinton: I was not, of course, objecting to classical learning 
or to the study of Aristotle’s Ethics as such, but rather to the 
narrowly philological frame of mind to which the former some- 
times leads and to the habit of treating the latter as holy writ, 
a kind of obsessive Fundamentalism which still has distin- 
guished adherents. And I quite agree about the ‘other strand’ 
which you identify in recent philosophy. This is perhaps a 
return, under Wittgenstein’s influence, to the highest issues of 
traditional metaphysics: a return from our native preoccupa- 
tion with epistemology; a return in particular to the oldest of 
philosophical problems, that of substance. But a classical back- 
ground is hardly ideal for the appreciation of Leibniz and 
Frege; while some knowledge of mathematics and of natural 
science and its history is essential. 

The aim of my historical remarks, however, was to introduce 
a little more articulation into the idea of analytic philosophy; 
and perhaps this could be done more effectively by considering 
analytic philosophers as they are rather than what has brought 
them into existence. For we have been talking as if there were 
one fairly clearly defined sort of person to whom the label 
‘analytic philosopher’ applied. But if a closer look is taken at the 
people who are analytic philosophers in Oxford to-day, and at 
the kind of views they hold on what I still want to describe as 
essentially non-philosophical matters — I mean religion, politics, 
and, in a wide sense, morals — my original thesis of the logical 
independence of technical philosophy and Weltanschauung is con- 
firmed. For if we review the moral, political and religious stand- 
points of our colleagues and ourselves we must surely be struck 
by their variety. It is certainly at least as great as the variety to 
be found in donnish, or graduate, circles in general. There are 
atheists and Christians (Anglicans, Roman Catholics, and 
others) ; Bevanites, and people who regret the abandonment of 
the Suez canal; pacifists, and people who would welcome a 
‘stronger foreign policy — with all that that entails. It seems to 
me that we must either hold that analytic philosophy is com- 
patible with any Weltanschauung, or that (say) our Christian col- 
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leagues are hypocrites, or the dupes of their own wishful 
thinking. 

Iris Murdoch: But ‘you overlook the extent to which ‘liberal’ 
assumptions — those assumptions which underlie discussion 
in a tolerant society where views are excepted to be sup- 
ported by arguments, and arguments of a certain type — are 
shared by all of us. From this particular point of view we are all 
as alike as peas, and our common philosophy is a symptom of 
our likeness — though we may also be alike in ways which may 
or may not show in our philosophical preferences, within the 
general framework of agreement. The sort of rootless, uncom- 
mitted enquiry which we consider to be valuable is itself one of 
the organs of a liberal society. But we do no service to philo- 
sophy if we fail to recognize the points at which what the 
analysis brings to light are our own values. Equally we do no 
service to liberalism if we take our similarity of outlook for 
granted; as if it were preserved automatically by the use of the 
reason, instead of being something perishable and precarious. 
Quinton; But I think you in turn are not admitting the 
range of attitudes that seem in practice to be compatible with 
our philosophy; still less, the range that is perfectly possible. 
Admittedly, Oxford philosophers do not display the whole 
possible range of attitudes to life. Anti-Semitism, Baudelairian 
moral experimentalism, and Fascism have no adherents here to 
the best of my knowledge. But then there are very few anti- 
Semites, Baudelairians, and Fascists in the University, since to 
hold such views is to invite contempt or dismissal. 

Or just consider for a moment our comparatively non- 
analytic philosophical colleagues. They seem to me to exhibit 
as many kinds of attitude to life as their philosophical oppo- 
nents. Certainly there are more religious believers among them; 
but then I don’t deny that there has been a psychological connec- 
tion between analytic philosophy and ‘rationalism’ in the more 
comic sense of that word. Here the personal, extra-philosophical 
influence of Russell is perceptible. 

To put the point in terms of an example. I could, as an 
analytic philosopher, idealize the State: on the ground that 
most people were weak, foolish, and easily deluded; that there 
were ineluctable differences of political capacity between men; 
and that it was therefore desirable that political institutions 
should be so ordered as to take account of this. My philoso- 
phical views would prevent me from arguing for this position 
in terms of the Real Will of the Nation; but it’s the opinions 
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that matter here rather than the reasons produced for the pur- 
pose of justifying them. 
Hampshire: But could a positivist be a Fascist? or a 
Marxist? Not without inconsistency, I think. Of course he 
might support Fascists or Marxists for his own reasons. But this 
would not make him a Fascist, or Marxist. His general beliefs — 
what we earlier called his Weltanschauung — would be different; 
that is supposing, for the purposes of this argument, that 
Fascism, like Marxism, does involve general beliefs. 
Quinton: I think a positivist could be a political authori- 
tarian; and yes, perhaps, even a Fascist. 
Berlin: I cannot believe that. Surely positivists, gua positi- 
vists, are committed to a kind of free, unhampered analysis of 
concepts and beliefs which Fascists must forbid. 
Hampshire: There is, it is true, the example of Pareto, who 
used positivistic methods of argument to support authori- 
tarianism. But it would be inaccurate to call him a ‘Fascist’, 
without qualification; even if he collaborated with Fascists for 
his own peculiar reasons, which were not theirs. 
Quinton: To take up Berlin’s point: in the case of such a 
conjunction of principles, their upholder would have to argue 
for the limited circulation of truth, the restriction of rational 
discussion to the élite. 
Berlin: That is not enough to support your position. Here is 
one instance that occurs to me, which seems to make it unten- 
able. The belief that there exist personal natural rights — sacred 
and inviolate — is philosophical enough; but it is not compatible 
with extreme outlooks like fascism or communism; nor with 
specific views of what ‘existence’ is — or how the word ‘exists’ is, 
or should be, used. 
Iris Murdoch: I agree, though I would not put it in this way: 
for what philosophical concepts we use will be a function of 
what we regard as real and important. 
Berlin: To be historical again: the Churches have certainly 
thought philosophical doctrines dangerous to orthodoxy; the 
cases of Bruno, Spinoza, the existentialists, show this sufficiently. 
Attempts are sometimes made to prove that philosophical 
doctrines — if they really are purely philosophical and not 
factual, or to do with Weltanschauung — cannot clash with 
theology. But these efforts are seldom convincing. Take the case 
of Osiander, the editor of Copernicus. Copernicus was dead, 
but his orthodoxy had apparently been impugned. Osiander 
tried to prove that Copernicus had not wished to say what 
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‘really’ occurs in space — that was a matter for metaphysics and 
theology — but only to improve methods of astronomical com- 
putation; a mere matter of mechanical technique, which could 
not clash with any view of what happens. And this seems an 
unplausible ‘piece of obvious special pleading. Osiander may 
well have been a sincere son of the Church; but such attempts 
to show that one set of truths, being philosophical, cannot, in 
principle, contradict another — because they are theological or 
metaphysical or Weltanschauungen — never carry conviction. 
Quinton: Yet Christianity has survived the general accept- 
ance of Copernicus’s hypothesis, and a great many other 
scientific discoveries which are literally incompatible with 
statements in the Old Testament. 

Philosophy can have the sort of disconcerting effect on 
religious belief that nineteenth-century geology had on the 
Biblical doctrine of creation — though it will bear on methods of 
argument rather than on actual beliefs. Thus many philosophers 
of an empiricist persuasion have argued that no proposition 
asserting the existence of anything is capable of being demon- 
strably proved; and this rules out the proof of God’s existence 
by the ontological argument. But Locke, who opposed the 
ontological argument, was a perfectly sincere Christian; and 
Christianity has survived the general abandonment of this 
mode of proof. 

Hampshire: Discussing philosophical and theological ques- 
tions in a certain vocabulary is itself enough to conflict with 
certain religious beliefs; we may show, in the manner and 
method of our discussion of them, that we do not take religious 
beliefs to be the kind of beliefs which ordinary believers believe 
them to be. The way in which religious (or political) doctrines 
are argued for is itself an integral part of a whole system of 
beliefs. That is why an analytical philosopher who is a Catholic 
may have less in common with a Thomist, or existentialist, 
Catholic than with another analytical. philosopher, who is an 
atheist. The two analytical philosophers may agree to disagree 
in the same terms, and in the same tone of voice; intellectually 
' they live in the same world. I think you underrate the degree to 
which Oxford philosophers sound strangely, even comically, 
alike, even if they think that they are different. 

Quinton: You spoke, Hampshire, of ‘the way religious beliefs 
are argued for. I don’t think this quite brings out, what I 
believe to be the case, that the purpose of arguments in religion 
is explanatory, or defensive, and not designed to effect conver- 
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sions. They are a part of the polemical armoury, rather than 
means designed to entice the sceptic from his unbelief. 
Berlin: But people may have been converted by religious 
‘proofs’. At least I do not see why they should not have been. 
Quinton: Well, of such people I would have to say that as 
far as the validity of the proofs is an indispensable foundation 
for their beliefs, their religion is really a sort of bad philosophy. 
But is this a common case? ‘Proofs’ may effect a conversion, 
as Berlin says; but do they ever sustain the convert in his belief 
thereafter ? 
Hampshire: Surely Quinton would agree that, if you separ- 
ate religion and morals from philosophy, it makes a difference 
to the way in which you meet the people who are defending a 
religion or a morality. If you deal with a religious opponent by 
saying ‘We can’t argue this, we are just made differently’ — or 
if you say ‘We must settle all moral questions for ourselves’ — to 
assert or accept these as truisms is itself a challenge to certain 
moral principles and religious beliefs. 
Berlin: Like the case of a man who says ‘I am politically 
neutral’; for that is itself a political attitude. And to the state- 
ment ‘I am morally neutral’ some moralists would reply that 
neutrality in some circumstances was morally indefensible. 
Quinton: They very well might; but does this matter for the 
point at issue? I don’t decide whether a man is my co-religionist 
by seeing how he argues, but by whether I find him kneeling 
beside me at church. 
Berlin: But the religious believer might accuse the analytic 
philosopher who attends his church, but argues that his subject 
is neutral towards religion, of insincerity. Thus if the philo- 
sopher says ‘Nothing I say clashes with your beliefs’, the 
believer might reply ‘Let me be the judge of that. Your analysis 
of my words is not that of someone who believes what I believe.’ 
Quinton: The resolution of this dispute would depend on a 
decision as to whether the believer’s last remark was a religious 
or a philosophical one. In a way, indeed, that is what their 
dispute is about. And my own view would be that the question, 
into what sort a belief should be classified, surely is a philo- 
sophical question. 
Berlin: Confusion arises if you try to separate religious and 
philosophical beliefs too strictly. One might suppose 2 plus 2 
equal 4 was neutral enough. But suppose a religion forbade 
adding; and, going beyond the Biblical veto on ‘numbering the 
people’, forbade the people even to think of numbers. Then 
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2 plus 2 equals 4 might count as a religious belief — or an anti- 
religious one. 

Of course that is an extreme case — ludicrously so — but there 
is no telling what a religion might not forbid, or ordain. To 
circumscribe its sphere in advance is often only a self-protective 
device adopted by philosophers who want to guarantee them- 
selves some minimum freedom of thought or speech. 
Hampshire: We must remember that this rigid division of 
beliefs into independent spheres or compartments is relatively 
new. Perhaps this is part of the ‘revolution’ we have been talking 
about. I think that, as a matter of historical fact, it is largely due 
to Wittgenstein’s influence, although it may be a misunder- 
standing of him. In any case, it is a philosophical thesis which 
needs to be defended by argument. From what logical doctrines 
is the principle of division derived? I have never seen anything 
like a sufficient demonstration that religious beliefs, moral and 
political attitudes (to use this question-begging word) and 
philosophical opinions should each fall tidily into their own 
compartment, each supported by their own kind of reasons, 
with no interconnection between them. Persons cannot divide 
themselves, and they must find some standard of rationality and 
honesty somewhere; they will want to connect, to fit together, 
what they believe, and to test their beliefs in every sphere. The 
evidence of history shows that they will always knock down 
barriers and compartments; from mere self-respect; or respect 
of reason and honesty. 

People who are not philosophers have become more interested 
in philosophy in the last twenty years, because they know that, 
if there have been new insights in philosophy, these must have 
their importance elsewhere — in discussions of politics, of scien- 
tific method, of literary criticism and esthetics, of psychology, 
of the interpretation of history, and so on. And such people are 
right; these insights are relevant, as the insights of Descartes and 
Kant were relevant; they suggest new and, as it now seems, 
clearer terms in which politics, literary criticism and esthetics, 
psychology, history and so on, can be discussed. If we say 
‘There is philosophy on the one side: my attitudes on the other’, 
we make philosophy a private game, or part of the syllabus; 
and at the same time we trivialize our beliefs by calling them 
‘attitudes’. 

Quinton: Oh, but I must make it clear that it’s quite wrong 
to think that analytic philosophers mean to suggest that atti- 
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tudes or beliefs are unimportant when they separate them off from 
philosophy. 

I’d better say at once that for my own part, my moral and 
political views are much more important to me than my philo- 
sophical ones. To change the former would involve a much 
greater disturbance than to change the latter! 

Iris Murdoch: Perhaps it might help a little towards resolv- 
ing the dispute if one emphasized that there were two quite 
distinct contentions here. We should separate the contention 
that there are no barriers to the use of philosophical methods — 
so that philosophy could, for instance, help to establish or dis- 
credit religious beliefs — from the different contention that in 
taking up a philosophical position we are frequently, or to some 
extent, taking up a moral position. One could maintain the 
second without maintaining the first. . 

Quinton: Certainly I would insist that one must distinguish 
‘positions’ from the kind of argument thatisused to support them. 

If I may speak personally again: I am more in sympathy 
with the conclusions T. H. Green reaches, by a method of 
argument I reject, than those which G. E. Moore reaches, by 
a method of argument I am more inclined to accept. 

Iris Murdoch: So do you hold that all political differences 
are merely empirical or concrete? 

Hampshire: Just differences about actual measures of policy? 
Berlin: And do you really believe that all differences of, 
what you call Weltanschauung are merely differences of character, 
temperament, disposition to act or feel in this or that way; that 
they involve no beliefs and assumptions which can be, and have 
been for centuries, analysed by philosophers. ? 

Quinton: I believe, at any rate, that what sort of philosopher 
a man is does not tell you much about what he is like as. a man. 

The differences between Mill and T. H. Green were philo- 
sophical rather than political; while the differences between 

Green and Bradley were political rather than philosophical. 

Yet, though Green and Mill were very different as philosophers, 

they were much more like each other, as men, than were 

Green, with his public spirit and his nobility of character, and 

Bradley, with his invalid’s savagery and his ornate arrogance. 

And the Oxford philosopher to-day is no more one type of man, 

with one set of attitudes to the world, than he was in the late 

nineteenth century. There is not much more common to the 

analytic philosophers of Oxford beyond their living in Oxford 

and practising analytic philosophy. 





A Backward Glance 
John Hale 


(A fragment found among the papers of the late Professor K—, the 

historian.) 

[isn inquiry ‘Why was I an historian?’ was made as an 
innocent request for knowledge, I am sure; Jonathan is 
not a guileful boy. But the question came as a shock, 

especially as I had that morning finished working on my In- 
augural — On the Place of Historical Studies in Modern Society — 
without its having ever occurred to me. I could find no answer, 
yet as one is due both to him and, as I increasingly realize, to 
myself, I turn from the happy labour of recent years, spread 
before me on my work table, and look back to my youth. 

I was sent up from school to take a history scholarship at St 
Wergildas, but though I was examined in history my interest 
in it was only slight. I wanted to read law. I well remem- 
ber the impression made on me by my interview with the 
Custos and Fellows. I was fortunate enough to have read some 
of the novels with which the Fellows were familiar and the 
Custos commented warmly on the recent utterances of a popu- 
lar bishop of the day under the impression, I later found, that 
because we both had the same rather unusual name, we were 
related. It was when these pleasantries had died down that a 
man bulkier than the rest — the great Mirk it was — leaned 
forward. ‘I take it you intend to read history?’ he asked. For a 
moment I thought that his leaning forward was to give the 
question greater weight; but then I saw that in fact it was to 
catch the eye of the servant sitting by the door. The. Fellows 
rustled their gowns, the Custos stretched out his large white 
hand. I resisted the fascination this object exerted, clasped my 
own to keep it by my side and blurted out, ‘No, I should prefer 
to read law.’ 

After a lengthy silence, Mirk spoke. 

‘How would you compare history and law as liberal, human- 
istic courses of study?’ 
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I answered, ‘As history is said to be philosophy in action, and 
therefore superior to it, so law, being history in action, is 
superior in its turn.’ 

This reply, which I did not very well understand myself, 
created a favourable impression. The Custos opened a note 
passed down from the end of the table, and nodded. He asked 
me to return later that evening. 

The second interview was short, but decisive. Only Mirk 
was there, and a person whom I later found to be the 
Senior Tutor. I reproduce this gentleman’s argument: I cannot, 
alas, remember his exact words, which in some indescribably 
insinuating way added nobility to cogency. ‘We have no law 
tutor here,’ he said, ‘and to teach you law would cost a great 
deal of money. The effect of your reading law would be for us 
to subsidize a vocational subject at the expense of a general 
intellectual training of the sort for which Oxford stands, and 
which is nowhere better practised than in this College.’ He in- 
clined his head towards Mirk, who made no sign. “The decision 
is, nevertheless, entirely in your hands.’ The mystic words 
Oxford — Wergildas — Mirk; the urbane mahogany, the decent 
gloom, the flattering deference of such men towards a schoolboy, 
all had their effect. I agreed to read history. 

The teaching of this subject at St Wergildas was in the 
hands of Mirk and Jolly, both famous men in their day. Mirk 
was reputed to know more about the Jutes than any man 
living. He had published nothing, but was universally respected 
and was tipped for the Regius chair, soon to be vacant. Jolly 
had written five books on nineteenth century social move- 
ments and was looked on with suspicion by his colleagues. He 
and. Mirk were never seen together. As teachers both men were 
brilliant, though their methods differed. I approached both 
with trepidation, as my knowledge of history was confined to 
the Tudors and Stuarts. 

My first essay for Jolly was on ‘Browning and Prostitution’. 
He declined to give me a book list. ‘Browse,’ he said, picking 
up the book of poems he had put down on my appearing; 
‘Learning must be manured with wasted time.’ 

I went away excited but perplexed. A schoolfellow who was 
in his second year said ‘You must have got it down wrong. He 
gave me an essay like that, but it was on “Gladstone and 
Prostitution’’.’ But this solution was disproved by a third-year 
man who remembered being asked to write on ‘Prostitution 
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and the Prince Consort’. In the event it mattered little. Jolly 
gave me no time to read my essay, but held forth for an hour 
on the social factors that produced prostitution, and the 
ethical climate that protected it, and showed the effect of these 
forces on poetry, politics and the Crown in a series of parallels 
I found intoxicating but difficult to remember. 

For Mirk my first essay was: ‘Compare the views of Shade 
and Von Biilow on the nature of Jutish Kingship.’ He gave me 
thirteen books to read, two of them in German, a language 
with which I was unfamiliar. I returned the following week 
and with terror in my voice confessed that I had nothing 
whatever to show him. Mirk gave me the savage smile he 
reserved, I later found, for his favourites, and pointed to a 
chair. ‘Only a presumptuous fool,’ he said, ‘would come fur- 
nished with an essay on a subject like that.’ He took down a 
volume from one of the shelves that entirely covered his walls 
(Jolly’s walls were hung with original paintings of the modern 
school) and read to me in a voice harsh and compelling the 
Anglo-Saxon texts central to the controversy. He then read 
me Shade’s translation and on the basis of that built up a 
picture of the relations between classes, and between laymen 
and the priesthood. The half hour struck. Mirk went on to 
read me Von Biilow’s translation, first in German and then in 
English, and on the basis of this built up a picture notably 
divergent from Shade’s. He then compared the two, noted the 
crucial words on which the divergence depended, and with the 
aid of other texts traced the history of these words in Latin and 
in their Anglo-Saxon forms. He then offered an interpretation 
which though comparatively hesitant seemed to invest caution 
with a poetry, a glamour of its own. At the end of an hour and 
a half the linoleum was littered with books and I was pale with 
excitement, burning to edit a text myself. 

How true it was, I reflected at the end of my first year, that 
History was a finer training than Law. No barrister was called 
upon to reconcile opposites more bizarre than Jolly week by 
week drew together and as often as not proved to be identical; 
no solicitor ever found in the Statute of Frauds more oppor- 
tunities for subtle re-interpretation than Mirk found week by 
week in the Laws of Ine. And when one day at home it was 
revealed in a parlour game on my sister’s birthday, that I knew 
neither the dates of the pre-Conquest kings nor the names of 
any nineteenth century Prime Ministers other than Gladstone 
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and Disraeli, my reaction was not shame but scorn for those 
who expressed the opinion that it was my business to know. 

I was sufficiently irked, nevertheless, by successive taunts 
from my brothers and sisters, to attempt to prove myself in 
very deed an historian, and during that first Long Vacation I 
wrote a somewhat lengthy pamphlet on the Field Systems of 
pre-Conquest Kent. What made me feel that the piece had 
merit was not so much that the Press accepted it without 
verifying my credentials but that Mirk allowed me to use a 
transcript he had made at Strasbourg of the so-called ‘Frank- 
ish’ Penitentials of Choleric. The day of its appearance, a year 
later, was for me a day of pure joy. I had worked long and 
hard; I had routed Pearson, I had banished the intrusive 
commas forever from Cole’s reading of St Coughin’s Will, 
with the help of Anna, our German cook, I had even corrected 
Von Biilow on more than one point of detail. 

It was in a mood of considerable exhilaration that I went to 
stay with the Haycraft cousins for the weekend before term, 
They lived in Kent, a county I had never previously visited, 
My fame - such as it was — had gone before me and at picnics 
and bathing parties I displayed a self-confidence hitherto 
foreign to me. This mood did not last long. On the afternoon 
before my return I went for a walk with my cousin Ethel, a 
person whom I passionately admired; she was not only con-. 
sidered beautiful; she had written, and illustrated, a small 
volume on ferns. At one point we stopped to lean on a gate and 
gazed over the wealden slopes declining before us and rising 
again majestically to fill the horizon. ‘Henry,’ she said, in tones 
that I still hear, ‘how I envy your knowledge of olden times. 
For you this landscape must be peopled with ghosts of 
the Jutes. Tell me, what did they look like, what did they 
think about, these peasants and chieftains of whom you 
wrote ?” 

For a minute I could sense my mind, like a mechanical 
excavator out of control, grabbing and snapping in all direc- 
tions. Visions of men in slashed doublets and Maximilian 
armour, women in crinolines and the attitudes of the Luttrell 
Psalter, passed dizzily across my inner view. I was forced at 
last to admit that I did not know, and in making that admis- 
sion I realized that it was possible to be an historian without 
really being interested in the past. 

Troubled by this reflection, my first action on returning to 
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Oxford was to seek out Mirk, to put the problem to him. I 
caught him as he was about to enter his room. It was an in- 
opportune time. Under his arm was a copy of the English His- 
torical Review in which a lecturer at one of the provincial uni- 
versities challenged the very existence of the Jutes. Mirk 
listened impatiently. ‘So you want to see what the past looked 
like,’ he said at last, in a voice that was strangely mild. “Then 
I suggest that you take yourself off to the Kinema.’ And he 
quietly shut his door, leaving me on the landing. For a moment 
the Greek pronunciation of the word concealed the full 
ignominy of the suggestion, but I slowly realized, in the silence 
of the stairs, that my discipleship had been terminated. And 
indeed, Mirk did not address another word to me for the rest 
of my undergraduate career. 

The last months passed swiftly, busily. My future was un- 
certain, but I had become too deeply attached to Oxford to 
consider leaving her lightly — and yet I was half afraid that the 
place had simply become a habit, a weakening habit, one that 
should be broken. I was, perhaps, unconvinced that history 
was worth spending a litfeime upon: Ethel’s question was still 
poisoning my intellectual self-respect. 

It was Jolly who brought me the news of my First and re- 
solved my doubts. ‘You’re a scholarly sort of person,’ he said, 
after giving me as a reward a ticket to the first night of a 
musical comedy he had written with Chipper Conklin, ‘why 
don’t you do a D.Phil. ?’ I said that I should be glad to take a 
graduate degree but I was undecided as to a subject. At once 
he outlined, with his customary generosity and fire, the subject 
of the book that was to decide the future course my life was to 
take: Pallas Athene and the English Historians. 

‘Leave facts,’ Jolly said, ‘to the second-rate man who can’t 
do without them. The first-class historian should devote him- 
self to ideas. Even Acton saw that; “study not periodicals but 
problems.” Men are still moved by ideas, and those ideas have 
a history; trace it and you do more to make the past alive and 
help the present to find relevance in it than if you were to find 
conclusive archzological evidence of the Golden Age. Take 
man’s attitude towards the relevance of the past in general! 
Try historiography! Probe the Athene complex and see what 
you get!’ 

I must have shown my uncertainty as to the meaning of this 
phrase, for he then proceeded to explain it. ‘The one classical 
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allusion known to historians is that Pallas Athene sprang from 
the head of Zeus fully armed. When the past was held to have 
little or no direct bearing on the present, then an institution 
was described as emerging “entire, like Pallas Athene from the 
head of Zeus.’’ A later historian, dealing with the same pheno- 
menon, would perforce use the same metaphor, but he would 
say that of course it did not spring, like Pallas Athene fully 
armed from the head of Zeus. Find where the line comes 
between historians who use the metaphor in a purely descrip- 
tive, and in a cautionary sense, and you have discovered for the 
first time the whereabouts of the Renaissance.’ 

This was all the encouragement I needed. I told Jolly that I 
was eager to begin, and he promised to send me a preliminary 
bibliography in a week’s time from Monte Carlo. 

I lost no time in procuring digs, and it was at my lodging 
house that I fell in with Seamus Kneatley, then a candidate 
for a doctorate like myself, but before long to become the 
greatest of all names in office furniture. 

The thesis on which he had been working for thirteen years 
was something of a legend. An examination of municipal enter- 
prise in south coast resorts, it was known to us all as Kneatley’s 
Pierage. And if the passage of years had dulled his interest in the 
subject itself, it had only rendered keener his interest in the 
methods of research in general. Kneatley’s room was directly 
over my own, and many nights I lay sleepless as he toiled 
overhead, the clinking of his hammer and the roaring of his 
blowlamp sounding on into the cold dawns of North Oxford. 
At breakfast, his frail, stooping figure would often shake un- 
controllably after some tedious vigil with a pneumatic drill. 
But slowly his work took shape, the moment at which he would 
take his leave of Oxford drew near. He had already produced 
the standard-gauge washable filing card, the Eccomi! selective 
cabinet, and had patented the fireproof safe in which he kept 
agency press cuttings about the tastes of possible examiners. 
His thesis was complete. He was waiting only to perfect his 
magnetic subject index. Our work matured together. We were 
entirely happy; we — and we alone, it sometimes seemed — were 
really convinced of the importance of what we were doing: I, 
in helping man to see in the past a friend and guide; Kneatley, 
in transforming the whole machinery of research and record. 
We finished together on the evening of the first day of spring: 


I laid down my pen; Kneatley put aside his soldering iron. 
18* 
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We went to the Trout and drank a solemn toast to our future 
careers. ; 

While I was waiting for the opinion of the examiners on my 
thesis I applied for, and obtained, the Fellowship I still hold. 
I was not without temptations to make other decisions. 
Kneatley offered me a partnership in the small engineering 
works he was starting. Jolly, who had left St Wergildas to be- 
come an editor of Vogue, sent a flattering invitation to join his 
staff. I resisted both these offers. The teaching of history, it 
seemed to me, would satisfy both my interest in acquiring 
knowledge, and also my missionary desire to do good, to elevate 
and improve. 

I began teaching with enthusiasm, with a confidence that all 
too soon was blasted. At the end of the first tutorial, my pupil, 
a commoner called Noggins, happened to see a copy of my 
thesis which chanced to be lying on the floor between us. He 
asked if he might borrow it and after an understandable 
initial modesty I agreed, for I felt that even the Nogginses of 
this world should be lured from the rugby field if it were 
possible. When, next week, he returned it, he said that he was 
jolly glad to have been introduced to a new team of historians, 
but he felt that I hadn’t always managed to get the ball out of 
the scrum to his satisfaction. Couldn’t some of the Descriptive 
Athenians have been making dummy passes — he meant, I 
believe, indulging in special pleading for the novelty of a 
particular institution — and might not some of the Cautionary 
Athenians — I cannot recall the metaphor on this occasion — 
have reflected not the historical trend of their day but some 
psychological idiosyncrasy of their own? After all, he conclu- 
ded, it was the responsibility of a ref. to decide if a foul was 
intentional or not. 

As he spoke, his voice, hoarse from the touchline, became 
mingled in my ear with the memory of Ethel’s pure tones. As 
once before, I sought wildly but vainly for an answer. The 
names of my Athenians flashed past my inner eye, the bindings 
of their books and their shelf-marks, but of the men themselves, 
their prejudices, their private passions — nothing. For I had 
never thought to look for them. Noggins, pleased at having 
found something to say, and expecting no answer, sat down 
and pulled his essay from his blazer pocket. I listened uncom- 
prehendingly, for I was occupied with the painful realization 
that it was possible to write the history of an idea without 
having any ideas of one’s own. 
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The conclusion was clear. Either I must return to first 
principles and re-educate myself as an historian, or I must 
find another occupation. Neither alternative was it possible to 
accept. I could not bear the humiliation of the first; habit was 
too strong to allow me to consider the second. 

But an equipment that was too frail for scholarship could be 
at least turned to polemic use; in the roar of controversy the 
voice of self-reproach could pipe unheeded. This argument led 
me from frenzy to frenzy. It was from my dirigible that pamph- 
lets floated down on every peace conference exorting statesmen 
to learn from the past, mine was the mysterious voice which 
broke into wireless transmissions with warnings to look back 
before looking forward. My activities were not without effect, 
though hardly the effect I had anticipated; historical studies 
all over the country fell into disrepute and eventually even my 
own reputation began to suffer. But by this time the demon 
that had possessed me passed on to some stronger frame. I 
ceased to lecture, to travel, to write. I stayed quietly in my 
room, teaching my pupils, begging from my colleagues the 
burnt match sticks with which I am constructing my model of 
the College buildings as they were in the days of our Founder. 
As the storm died away and years passed, the waters of my own 
career grew calm, and friendly eyes could once more see at the 
bottom of them my pamphlet on the Jutes. It was republished, 
and ten years later I enlarged it by separating the lines and 
adding an index. On my fiftieth birthday the two-volume 
edition appeared, with wider margins and my portrait, com- 
missioned as a noble gesture of reconciliation by Mirk, in the 
year before he died. And, not long after, the electors to my 
Chair, puzzled how to choose between two firebrands, turned 
in relief to me. For five wild hours after receiving the news I 
denied my hard-won belief that in scholarship utility can only 
be the by-product of study pursued for its own sake, and I 
wrote the Inaugural in the mood of my dirigible days. But I 
have torn it up. I know now where my true work lies. Indeed, 
I must lay down my pen and borrow a last Vesta for the 
Founder’s Tower. . . 








On being an Intellectual 
James Joll 


I 


NTELLECTUALS in England are often uneasy about their 

status, and dons more so than most — at least those who leave 

the safe ground of pure scholarship and venture into the 
world. However hard they work, however ill-paid they think 
* themselves to be, they remain people who work when they feel 
like it, get up late if they want to, and have long holidays. 
Inevitably they try to defend themselves by emphasizing their 
administrative burdens, their crowded schedule, and anything 
that will make them look like anybody else. And for this reason, 
too, many of them look back with a certain regret to their war- 
time days on the Staff or in the Ministry, and even assimilate 
their present activities to those of the civil servant (‘Jenkins’, 
they answer briskly on picking up the telephone), in the hope 
of giving the impression of businesslike administrative efficiency. 
This failure of nerve is serious, for it implies both a certain 
doubt about the purpose of the university as an educational 
establishment and, worse still, doubts about the value of 
scholarship and research pursued for their own sake. Is Lucky 
Jim the typical don of the 1950's? 

Mr Edward Shils, in a recent article in Encounter, goes 
further. He puts forward, with considerable brilliance and 
insight, the suggestion that the whole class of English intellec- 
tuals have conformed to an ideal of general culture that is both 
arid and unrealistic. We are, Mr Shils implies, smug, compla- 
cent, self-satisfied and sterile, for all our professed faith in the 
good, the true and the beautiful, and the attractiveness of some 
of our ideals. 

Continental holidays [Mr Shils writes] the connoisseurship 
of wine and food, the knowledge of wild flowers and birds, 
acquaintance with the writings of Jane Austen, a knowing 
indulgence for the worthies of the English past, an apprecia- 
tion of ‘more leisurely epochs’, doing one’s job dutifully and 
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reliably, the cultivation of personal relations — these are the 
elements in the ethos of the newly emerging British intellectual 
class. 

This sounds all very well: and may or may not be true. But 
Mr Shils has two points to make about it which must make us — 
even if we do not possess all the qualities he enumerates - a 
little alarmed about our status. First, he suggests that we have 
rallied to a pseudo-aristocratic culture that has lost its creative 
impulse, and, second, that there are, outside our circle of 
Oxford, Cambridge and London, a number of thwarted and 
embittered people waiting to break in. The intellectuals of 
to-day, moreover, are contrasted with those of twenty years ago 
who were in complete opposition to British society, and took 
refuge from it either in expatriation or in political revolt. 

This last point, perhaps, neglects the real social changes of 
the last twenty years. If we were in revolt in the thirties it was 
because there was something to revolt against: if we accept 
English society in the fifties it is because there has, after all, 
been a revolution. There is no need to regret what Mr Isaiah 
Berlin, in a notable broadcast talk, recently called ‘the dark and 
leaden thirties, to which, alone of all periods, no one in Europe 
wishes to return, unless, indeed, they lament the passing of 
Fascism’. Indeed, we can be thankful that the removal of the 
more obvious abuses of the English social system has left us, 
theoretically at least, free to concentrate on other things. We 
have been released from that gnawing sense of guilt which 
drove even the most unpolitical of the undergraduates of the 
1930s to march for the unemployed or beg for the Basque 
children, and forced even writers like Mrs Woolf, against whom 
the most common, if misplaced, charge is that she did not busy 
herself with social realities, to write Three Guineas and A Room 
of One’s Own. Many people feel that by voting Labour — and 
even by paying their taxes in the welfare state — they need not 
worry about the poor any more. 

However, even if the complacency of which Mr Shils accuses 
us has better grounds than he puts forward, there is no doubt 
that it exists, and that it has some of the effects he alleges. It is 
not only that we have forgotten some of the generous causes of 
twenty years ago, that the sort of people who then would have 
been begging for the Basque children now write enthusiastically 
about the beauties of bull-fighting, but that we have too few 
generous emotions of any kind. There is a danger that the 
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harmless, and, indeed, attractive qualities which Mr Shils 
attributes to contemporary British intellectuals in the passage 
quoted earlier, may be merely the cover for caginess and con- 
formity, so that the intellectual of the fifties becomes the new 
bien-pensant, devoted to a new puritan orthodoxy, and echoing 
the new Philistinism, of which Mr John Raymond’s recent 
attack on Lytton Strachey and his friends is a good example. 
This does not, perhaps, matter to the civil servants and profes- 
sional people who form, one cannot help feeling, a large part 
of the group Mr Shils calls ‘intellectuals’ — at least it does not 
matter to them in their professional capacity. But it does matter 
somewhat to the don, and a great deal more to the creative 
artist. 

The desire of the English intellectual to be absorbed into 
society, to conform, to pass for something else, is nothing new. 
Indeed, the revolt of the twenties and thirties was exceptional, 
for this was one of the rare periods of English history when 
intellectuals thought of themselves as a class with a mission to 
perform. (Even when they felt themselves bound to try and 
sink themselves in the working class for political reasons, they 
still thought of themselves as leaders and educators.) For-a 
couple of decades it looked as though there really was to be an 
English intelligentsia, a ‘freischwebende Intelligenz’, with its own 
role and its own status in society, as it had in pre-revolutionary 
Russia, and as it still has, perhaps, in France and Italy to-day. 
In these countries to declare oneself an intellectual is not to 
assume a disgraceful, or at least ludicrous, stigma. To be a 
writer or an artist is to follow a calling which is recognized and 
respected, regardless of results. To be a professor is to boast a 
title that in Italy any one, from the owner of a chemist’s shop 
to a member of the Senate, is proud to possess. Even if the 
material rewards are small, to be an intellectual is to have a 
special status which does not need explanation or apology, 
although it may impose certain duties either to the cause of art 
or to society. But it is in England that the true érahison des clercs 
is to be found, for it is there that the clercs deny their calling. 


II 
The Webb conception of the relative spheres of intellect and 
emotion on the one hand, and, on the other of the right rela- 
tion of the leaders to the average sensual man, is vehemently 
objected to by all the ‘A’s’, by the artist the anarchist and the 
aristocrat. 
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So Beatrice Webb wrote in her diary in 1913. Now that we have 
a society that has been largely conditioned by the Webbs’ 
ideals, the three A’s are strangely silent. Leaving aside the 
Aristocrats, who can be excused for succumbing in the social 
revolution, and passing by the curious spectacle of our leading 
theoretical anarchist turning into a Knight, it is perhaps worth 
while considering briefly the position of the creative artist in 
England to-day and comparing him with his colleagues in the 
United States. The contrast is a curious one. In England there 
is greater political freedom than in the United States; but it is 
questionable whether better writing or painting is being pro- 
duced here. The political contrast obviously must not be 
exaggerated; nobody would maintain that the basic political 
freedoms, the freedom of speech or of assembly or of publica- 
tion, are threatened in America, or that America is not capable 
of dealing with the abuses which have arisen in the past few 
years. But individuals in America — university teachers, officials, 
even actors — have in recent years suffered for their beliefs, or 
for what informers allege their beliefs to be. In England no one 
has done so. And there exists in America a far greater popular 
pressure on the individual to conform to an accepted code of 
social behaviour than in England. It requires therefore greater 
courage in America to stand out against these social and 
political influences and take an unorthodox line, whether in 
politics or in private life, than it does in England. Yet one is 
surprised and impressed by the number of intellectuals who 
have asserted their independence, who have refused to become 
professional anti-Communists, and have preserved their sense 
of proportion. One is even more surprised by the number of 
young people who have been willing to challenge the natural 
values of their own society and devote themselves seriously and 
unremittingly to the practice of art. ‘Animosity against naive, 
boorish and successful America heightens the gratification 
which British intellectuals derive from their national self-con- 
templation,’ Mr Shils writes. If they paused to consider the 
sophisticated, cultivated and often materially unsuccessful 
minority in America, British intellectuals might well reverse 
their judgement. 

For, in the United States, the ideal of the dedicated artist, 
who gives up everything to the pursuit of his art, and for whom 
that pursuit needs no justification, is far more common than it 
is in England, where this sort of belief is too easily dismissed as 
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‘mid-nineteenth-century Bohemianism’. Just as in Europe in 
the last century, young men became artists and writers because 
they felt that this was part of a revolt against the materialist and 
conventional values of their families, who invariably opposed 
their desire to write or to paint, so in America to-day young 
people who want to break away from the stuffiness of their 
homes or the intolerable provincialism and snobbery of 
American small-town life, come to the great urban centres, 
especially to New York, and devote themselves, often with little 
success either materially or artistically, to their esthetic calling. 
American writers and painters have a background against 
which they can revolt; and this is something most English 
artists to-day lack. It could, I think, be maintained that con- 
temporary American writing and painting is the better for it. 

This ideal of a life devoted to art which needs no justification 
is something that has largely been lost in England, and perhaps, 
even in France, where discussion about the ‘engagement’ of 
literature still goes on. This has two results. First, the artist, like 
the don, becomes uncertain of his place in society, and, for 
social as well as for economic reasons, has to fit into a way of 
life that prevents him working exclusively in his own field; the 
author, for example, has to turn journalist or copy-writer or 
business man. Second, it leads to a preoccupation with non- 
esthetic values in art and literature. Obviously, the artist must 
be free in the choice of his style and subject: it is for him to 
decide whether he is going to paint abstract or realistic pictures, 
or to write novels of working-class life: and his achievement is 
independent of this choice. What is dangerous is if he feels 
obliged to adopt subjects and styles which are imposed on him 
by respect for the mode or from political pressure. The best 
contemporary writers both in England and America — Miss 
I. Compton Burnett and Miss Elizabeth Bowen, Miss Carson 
McCullers and Mr Tennessee Williams, for example, and even 
Mr William Faulkner — are concerned with moral problems, 
and only incidentally or indirectly with social ones. They have 
often been criticized for this: Mr Shils, for example, accuses 
Miss Elizabeth Bowen and other contemporary English writers 
of occupying themselves exclusively with a narrow social class. 
But this is possibly an unfair criterion; and is, indeed, one by 
which most novelists, including Tolstoy, would stand 
condemned. 

What is remarkable about the authors I have mentioned, 
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(and one could find comparable painters and perhaps musi- 
cians) is, in addition to their purely technical gifts, a certain 
intensity of feeling that comes from concentration on and 
absorption in the work in hand, from, in short, a sense of voca- 
tion. And this is what the majority of English intellectuals are 
either in danger of losing, or, worse still, are in danger of 
denying out of cynicism or conformity or timidity. Fortunately 
there are still dons devoted to their subjects, there are still 
artists working for the sake of their art alone; but they are not 
always the best known or the most typical. If we are to meet the 
criticisms of Americans like Mr Shils, if we are to produce 
work, academic and artistic, of the level of the best which is 
appearing in France or Italy, we want to be more independent, 
more critical, more nonconformist. We need not apologize for 
being intellectuals: we need not defend ourselves for being 
dons — provided we perform the role of gadfly assigned to us by 
that model for university teachers, Socrates. 








They That Have Power 


W. W. Robson 


And Lowis, yif so be that I shewe thee in my lighte English as 
trewe conclusiouns touching this matere. . . . Treatise on the 
Astrolabe. 


ROFESSOR C. S. LEWIS has stirred up more than one 
Presnsroversy in these pages. No doubt all these controver- 

sies have an ultimate likeness of theme; but I do not want 
here to go far away from, or behind, a particular thesis which 
he maintained in an article in THE TWENTIETH CEN- 
TURY last April (‘Lilies that Fester’): an attack on contem- 
porary ‘Cuiture’-mongers. I shall be concerned only with effi- 
cient, not with final causes; I shall not consider what relation 
the position he adopts in this article has to his general views, 
his ‘Weltanschauung’ ; but merely the position itself. And I should 
admit at once that his article, though animated by its author’s 
energy of mind, and adorned by the grace of his style, seems to 
me to contain some striking misjudgements. I think it is worth 
while to disentangle them from such of his observations as are 
true and just. 

Mr Lewis begins by explaining Culture as ‘a name given from 
outside to activities which are not themselves interested in 
Culture at all, and would be ruined the moment they were’. We 
have sometimes to ‘talk about things from the outside’; but ‘if 
we encourage others or ourselves, to hear, see, or read great art 
on the ground that it is a cultured thing to do, we call into play 
precisely those elements in us which must be in abeyance before 
we can enjoy great art at all’. “Those who read poetry to 
improve their minds will never improve their minds by reading 
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Some people, he continues, mean by culture, not ‘enjoyments’ 
of art and literature in themselves, but a ‘habit of mind’, 
leading to the ‘enriching’ of those who share it. But self-con- 
scious attempts by such people to impose their culture on 
others, by way of ‘doing them good’, ‘savour of impertinence’, 
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and, in so far as they are not merely impertinent, are self- 
defeating, since they ignore that regard for the sovereign ‘inde- 
pendence’ and ‘inviolability’ of others which is the ‘indispens- 
able condition of ... producing the effect in view’. To these 
manifestations of Culture Mr Lewis’s objection is that . . . as 
means to extraneous ends, things which must lose all their 
power of conducting to those ends by the very fact of being so 
used’. A common result is a hypostatization of Culture as a thing 
on its own; another, an external and insensitive way of talking 
about the very things Culture professes to value. 

In this part of his argument — and throughout — Mr Lewis 
does not consider any motives (other than disreputable ones) 
for the behaviour of the cultured; what is their qualification, 
when they have any, for aspiring to the seat of the scornful; and 
whether there is any special reason, relative to the present 
situation, why conscious ‘culture’ should be so much with us. 
This may be because he has made, or implied, no distinction 
between two quite different things: (1) The ambition of an 
individual, or group, to impose a taste and (2) the desire to 
widen the area of respect for the standards of criticism. Now if 
those standards do not exist, there is no difference. But they do 
exist, as Mr Lewis knows; and he knows what they are; for 
anyone knows what they are, to whom English literature 
matters. Those to whom it matters may differ in judgement — 
disagree about whether a particular work does fulfil those 
standards; but not about what standards must be fulfilled. But 
these exist effectively only when they can be successfully appealed 
to. It is because we are in danger to-day of losing such effective 
grounds of appeal (less, perhaps, because of mass ‘vulgarity’ 
than because of a treason of the clerks) that there is the need to 
talk so much about them; to remind ourselves, and to remind 
others, that they do exist — or did exist. And naturally in a time 
when they are less effective than they should be, one who 
upholds them is likely to sound irritating, patronizing and 
snobbish; since he may well be talking to those who do not 
acknowledge them, or perhaps do not even know what they are. 

Yet Mr Lewis throughout his article talks as if ‘culture’ were 
triumphantly installed and reigning. He forgets how immeasur- 
ably the situation has worsened since the time of Matthew 
Arnold — who even then had much to do. In the age of adver- 
tisements, football-pools, and television-quizzes, the cultured 
minority are not likely to have the chance, even if they felt the 
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temptation, to ‘impose their taste’ on the majority. The most 
they can hope to do is to keep alive some memory of a tradition. 
No doubt priggishnéess, and a sense of fancied superiority, 
should be warned against. No doubt there is insincerity, and 
cant. Perhaps very many people genuinely prefer Mickey 
Spillane, or crooners, to Anna Karenina or the Mass in B Minor; 
perhaps those who talk most pretentiously about Tolstoy or 
Bach are further than the ‘lowbrows’ from really appreciating 
the great things in art. Nevertheless, Anna Karenina and the Mass 
are better, and it is right and proper that people should, now 
and then, say so. How comely it is and how reviving when one 
reads in the daily press of some such militant pronouncement 
by a public person. To shake into existence, whether by bully- 
ing, or by coaxing, or by joking, some kind of vague, half- 
comprehending respect for the standards of criticism, is better 
than to get none at all. But it is better still to increase all the 
time the number of those whose assent is more than notional; 
whose attitude is one of respect, not deference; who know how 
to learn, by studying standards in the old, what counts as their 
fulfilment in the new. And this can only be done by explaining, 
and arguing, and reasoning. For a tradition of value cannot, in 
our times, be passively inherited, or inertly handed.over, or 
pointed to; it has to be thought about, and lived with, and 
lived into. And this means more than paying comfortable 
homage to the already judged and secure; for to understand the 
tradition of the past you must also recognize the spontaneity of 
the present. 

Getting respect for standards, then, is one thing, and impos- 
ing taste is another. Critical judgements (as distinct from mere 
motions of deference) must be sincere and personal. But — and 
this is no contradiction — a serious critical judgement ought to 
seem more than idiosyncratic. We should be prepared to offer 
our reasons. But these will not be acceptable, or even intelli- 
gible, if our friends have no idea what counts as a reason. 

I should have thought that there was a glaring example of 
‘imposition of taste’ in the ‘dry’ teaching Mr Lewis defends; 
the infliction of the conventionally great on the pupil without 
any condescension to reasoning, explanation, or persuasion. 
If the boy needed any excuse for leaving it behind in the class- 
room, this might be enough. After all, neither he, nor any of us, 
is living in an age when the question ‘Why bother about 
Shakespeare at all?’ does not need answering — or asking. 
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If one criterion of the genuineness of a critical judgement is 
that it is wholly arbitrary and idiosyncratic, then we are living 
in a cultural Pointland in which no one can be rationally 
persuaded to change his views. We must give up the idea of 
a humane tradition — one ethical and spiritual as well as 
literary; for what literature is about is part of the concern, and 
supplies part of the ground, of true judgement. But if art and 
literature are to survive, we must not give it up. It may be, as 
Mr Lewis implies, that the number of those capable of real 
enjoyment of art, literature, or music, is not very large. Many 
are called, few chosen. But to admit that is not to be freed from the 
duty to proselytize. 

Mr Lewis fears that self-consciousness about the value of 
culture may inhibit, or sterilize, genuine taste. But here we must 
distinguish between two notions of culture. (1) Conscious efforts 
at spiritual self-improvement: a dangerous idea, encouraging 
as it does that preoccupation with oneself which Mr Lewis 
rightly pronounces incompatible with the experience of art, 
of ‘the object as it is’. (2) The possession of, or the sense of 
belonging to, a tradition; acknowledging a way of life, a habit 
of valuation, consecrated by time. A consciousness of this 
enriches, not empoverishes, our appreciation of the works we 
bring it to. To take a simple, obvious case: in reading English 
poetry, the awareness of the enduring common /anguage under- 
lies and enhances our delight in discovering sleeping beauties 
in it that the poet has awakened. 

Mr Lewis’s case against teaching appreciation draws much 
power from not distinguishing these two notions. Yet the sense 
of belonging to a tradition (without which culture is nothing) 
is quite different from, indeed contrary to, the preoccupation 
with oneself, and one’s improvement, which he condemns. For 
‘culture’ is not merely, or mainly, an individual matter. 

This ‘belonging’, for those who know what it means, is not 
something which can be just taken for granted; but nor is it an 
excuse for indulging in the arcane complacencies of a chapelle. 
In an age when sanctions of all kinds have decayed, and when 
the memory of a wisdom and a way of life is fading, it is vital 
to strive consciously to preserve the tradition of literature — 
even if only as a token-reminder of what has been lost. Mr Lewis 
himself, in his Inaugural lecture at Cambridge, has reminded 
us of what, in the age of science, we have lost, and are losing. 
Anyone with any historical imagination can bring to mind the 
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tragic evidence of loss. One thinks of the city of York — York of 
the Minster and the ‘York Plays’, which has become the York 
of the Rowntree report. Perhaps to cite medieval art, so often 
revealing as it does the deep and intimate relation between the 
religious and the artistic life of a people, and between both of 
these and the life of everyday, is the best way of answering the 
charge that we hypostatize ‘Culture’ as a thing in itself, in a 
void. Nor need we agree with Arnold that ‘culture’ must, and 
will one day, replace religion. ‘Culture’, to those who care 
about it, is a way, not a goal; the cultured man is simply one 
who has some access to the life of the past. 

The ‘training of taste’, Mr Lewis says, may entail gross inter- 
ference with the ‘inviolability’ and ‘independence’ of the 
individual — without which there is no real ‘taste’ at all. And he 
takes Mr Forster up about the phrase ‘creating individuals’ — 
which, it appears, Mr Forster did not actually use. But here 
he seems to forget how few people, in our modern mass- 
society, are ‘individuals’ at all — individuals capable of that 
degree of consciousness which is intelligence. He thinks of 
the kind of education he dislikes as trying to take something 
away; whereas its aim is to give something; to give or (to 
accept Mr Forster’s word) create individuality. And if this 
training does mean the formation of chapelles, perhaps a 
chapelle is preferable to a mob — a collection of ‘individuals’ 
distinct only numerically. To build, not destroy; to develop real 
independence of judgement, by bringing about the conditions 
in which it is possible; to set right the mind and to free the 
heart; these are the objects of what Mr Lewis calls ‘teaching 
appreciation’. Truly to ‘teach appreciation’ is to help people to 
find out for themselves — undisturbed by stereotypes, inhibitions 
or perversions of thought and feeling, and herd-pressures of all 
kinds — what they really want, and really need, from literature 
and from life. One reason for reading great literature is, pre- 
cisely, to discover what one believes and what one values. And 
believing and valuing, on this plane, are not simple matters; to 
be capable of real belief, and real valuation, is already to be 
intelligent. (‘Many’, says Blake, ‘are not capable of a firm 
perswasion of anything’.) We have to learn what there is to be 
chosen, and how to choose. We have to discover that imper- 
sonal centre of self from which we judge, and to which, in 
moments of deep seriousness, we appeal for agreement in others. 
The reward, to the real lover of art or literature or music, 
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is that there comes to him now and then the sense of a shared 
consciousness; he feels himself momentarily a member of that 
ideal community which extends beyond the world of the living. 

I suspect that not far behind Mr Lewis’s emphasis on the 
singularity, and the privacy, of esthetic experience, there lurks 
the romantic antithesis between the Individual and Society. 
But how deeply the reality of the individual is social, how much 
it is bound up with the life of his society; we can learn from 
Arnold’s critical propaganda, when he speaks of the ‘currents 
of ideas’ which modify our responses and our judgements; or 
at a deeper level from the story of Decoud in Nostromo. Without 
singularity and privacy there can be no esthetic experience; 
but the quality of that experience is also important: and almost 
everything in the world around us makes for inferior quality. 
In a time of crassness and stridency perhaps unique in history, 
a time when an alternative civilization of kitsch is not only 
available to all but clamantly thrust upon them, it is imperative 
to strive for agreement, order, and coherence in the ranks of the 
cultivated. With actual ‘Society’ as it is, we have all the more 
need to strive to perpetuate the ideal (which is partly the 
memory) of a better society. It is not that everyone ought to 
have the same ‘taste’ — if this means that everyone must like 
exactly the same things for exactly the same reasons. What is 
needed is agreement about the general, the traditional stan- 
dards, together with the criteria or ‘marks’ of particular works 
which enable us to judge whether these fulfil them or not. We 
may well recognize that there are many and varied kinds of 
excellence, without granting that everything is as good as 
everything else. 

But I must now turn to the sociological and educational 
implications Mr Lewis finds in his thesis. ‘The old social 
classes,’ he says, ‘have broken up.’ As a result, new élites have 
emerged ; the ‘cultured’ group is one: another is ‘the managerial 
class’. What Mr Lewis fears is the coalescence of these two. 
‘Education is increasingly the means of access to the Managerial 
Class.’ Thus the old situation is reversed; in the past, ‘culture’ 
was the luxury or privilege of the ruling class; now, entry into 
the ruling class is becoming the reward of ‘culture’. And culture 
will be, and will remain, what the contemporary cultured 
group say it is; since they control humane education; so that 
humane education will come to mean the imposition by the 
cultured of their beliefs, their values, their literary tastes. Mr 
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Lewis thus concludes that the ‘faith in culture’ is a bad thing. 
‘Culture is a bad qualification for a ruling class because it does 
not qualify men to rule.’ It is a bad qualification because it is 
‘hard to diagnose and easy to feign’. An imposed ‘culture’, and 
its typical human products, would eventually kill off real 
literature and art, and true lovers of them; replacing them by 
an Ersatz art and a race of humbugs or tame conformists. 
Finally, corruptio optimi pessima. ‘The higher the pretentions of 
our rulers are, the more meddlesome and impertinent their rule 
is likely to be, and the more the thing in whose name they rule 
is likely to be defiled.’ 

I shall look first at Mr Lewis’s sociological picture, and 
then at his criticisms of educational method. It certainly 
seems, at any rate, that those ‘old social classes’ who were the 
traditional patrons and custodians of ‘culture’ have now 
largely ceased to fulfil that function; we may glance for con- 
firmation at the Rowntree report’s evidence about the book- 
shelves of the clergy. Well, how can art and literature, and 
the humane tradition, survive unless this function is taken 
over by someone? The only chance, in a modern ‘liberal’ 
society, lies in the formation, of an élite; for even if the govern- 
ment, or public agencies, or private millionaires, decide to 
finance the preservation and continuation of ‘culture’, some- 
one will have to advise them on what to preserve and what 
to continue. But as for Mr Lewis’s fear that this élite is tending 
to be identified with the managerial class — just consider the 
data amassed by Mr J. W. Saunders, in the very article 
(‘Poetry and the Managerial Revolution’) which Mr Lewis 
criticizes; the revelations about the literary culture of our 
legislators. Never before has the gap between the cultivated 
and the governing groups, or classes, been so wide. 

The danger is that average, or norm, which the ‘Welfare 
State’ phase of liberal society may tend to produce in England 
will be a lower-middle-class average; between the professional, 
and the proletarian, extremes; and whether the rulers are as in 
the past, the old hereditary governing-class, or the mercantile 
and business class, or a coalition of these; or whether they are 
‘managers’ @ /a Burnham, or ‘labour leaders’; it will be this 
lower-middle-class average which it will be their obligation as 
rulers to assuage, to cajole, and to manipulate. What more 
natural than that they should reinforce those on whom they 
depend for votes in the conviction of their freedom, by assuring 
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them that, come what may, they shall have what they like, and 
not what their superiors think is good for them; for after all they 
(their superiors) are democrats too, and good fellows, and 
hommes moyens sensuels; and remind them that this is not Soviet 
Russia, but England, where (as we know) your ‘culture’ can be 
left to you, and can be anything you like. This critical Whiggery 
is not confined to one party or another; it is taken for granted as 
part of the ethos of both the two great parties; indeed, some of 
those who are the most convinced of the general desirability of 
State intervention, are loudest in their advocacy of cultural 
laisser-faire. Now it is not that our rulers, in yielding to demo- 
cratization of taste and elasticity of standards, are cunning 
hypocrites; for it may well be the case that the assimilation of 
their ‘culture’ to that of the ruled, which may have in past 
times been simulated as a political convenience, has now 
become a social reality. But this is not a state of affairs in which 
the liberal-minded proponent of ‘culture’, the defender of 
tradition, can sadly, or cynically, acquiesce; for if it is an in- 
evitable consequence of liberal democracy, then to that extent 
liberal democracy is not a good thing. 

Mr Lewis fears that our rulers, adopting the snob-culture of 
to-day, will offer the ruled the alternative of conscription to its 
audience, or dismissal to barbarity. But neither the snob- 
culture, nor the real one, has any charm, as an electoral 
placebo, for the democratic politician — of whichever party. 
The voting mass is what it is; and what placates it is what 
placates it, by whatever party this is offered. 

It is surely desirable that something of the older England — 
even if this ‘something’ is only English literature — should 
survive; and it is to be hoped that among the rulers there will 
be some who care about whether it survives: even though this 
preoccupation gets no votes. No intelligent defender of 
‘Culture’, Matthew Arnold or any other, ever thought of 
culture as something that qualifies men to rule. It is rather that 
the rulers may be assumed, in less catastrophic times, to have 
some leisure; and it is a matter of public interest what they do 
with their leisure; because what one does with one’s leisure, 
what one reads or looks at or listens to ‘just for fun’, often has 
more effect than more solemnly pursued activities in making 
one the kind of person one is. And we have a right to be inter- 
ested in what kind of person our rulers are. That culture is a 
sufficient, or even a necessary, condition of ability to rule, is 
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not a thesis I would wish to defend; but if ideal culture may be 
said to produce a certain sort of person, it is desirable that 
those who rule should include, if not actually persons of that 
sort, at any rate one or two who are not against the existence of 
such persons. That is all that the ‘faith in culture’ can hope or 
expect from the ruling or ‘managerial’ class. 

When Mr Lewis goes on to condemn educational methods, 
it is not always clear when he is attacking abuses or perversions 
of a doctrine, and when he is attacking the doctrine itself. And 
while he may be right in his strictures on the practice of teachers, 
I am sure that he does not fairly represent the theory on which 
the practice is based. He may of course hold, as indeed he 
seems to, that the vices of the practice are inherent in what are 
supposed to be the virtues of the theory. But if we are to be 
convinced, a less partial account of the theory is required. And 
Mr Lewis’s account is a caricature. Perhaps someone does send 
out leaflets to schoolmasters telling them which of certain 
poems the boys must be ‘made to prefer’, and on exactly what 
grounds. But no one who understood the nature of criticism 
could want to ‘make’ anyone ‘prefer’ anything (could want to 
qua critic, I should add, for after all critics are also human 
beings, and human beings like to have their way). Nor can I 
believe that even the ‘old’ educational method was merely a 
matter of inert ‘facts’ handed from master to pupil in the class- 
room, and back from pupil to examiner in the examination 
paper. Mere ‘facts about’ literature — of the kind Mr Lewis 
seems to be thinking of — are of little interest or value. And a 
display of this mere information does not really tell you whether 
the pupil has read the book — in any important sense of ‘read’. 
(Much of it can be got out of handbooks, etc.) ‘Context ques- 
tions’, no doubt, test whether there has been literal reading or 
no; they test the memory. They do not seem to be a test of 
intelligence. Still less, I should have thought, is being asked to 
summarize the plot of A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 

But anyway the antithesis between ‘facts about’ and ‘judge- 
ments on’ literature is unreal. The facts that matter can only 
be acquired by intelligent study of the text, and ‘intelligent’ 
here means ‘critical’. There is critical reading, or there is none. 
Of course, allowance must be made for the age and capacities 
of the student; there must be reservations, and delicacies; we 
do not want springalds proclaiming Tennyson ‘immature’. 
And we do not want to tame or geld undisciplined youthful 
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exuberance, in the interests of fostering a velleity of prim 
reserve — which, in those of coarser grain, may conceal mere 
dull insensibility, a slab-like inability to respond, or a chill 
vulgarity. Our ideal is rather suggested by Blake’s phrase, 
‘Organized Innocence’ — however fe intended it. ‘Innocence’ 
is needed before the right kind of ‘Experience’ can grow. And 
allowance must be made for this ‘innocence’ — in so far as it is 
merely inexperience. But allowance can be made, in the kind of 
work recommended for study, in the manner of teaching, and 
in the way of testing, without sacrificing the essential principle 
that intelligent reading must at some level be critical. And Mr 
Lewis, in declaring that appreciation may be feigned, and the 
feigning escape detection, seems to malign both the integrity 
of the student and the good sense and experience of the master. 

Mr Lewis, however, is disputing precisely whether intelli- 
gence in reading is what should be tested. He sees ‘apprecia- 
tion’ (intelligent reading) as essentially private and spontane- 
ous; the capacity for it may be destroyed, or mutilated, by 
‘training’. ‘Appreciation’ cannot, he seems to say, be deve- 
loped; or fostered; or shared; or even communicated. So he 
would restore what all admit to have been a grind, in place of 
what some hope to make a discipline; he justifies pedantry 
because it permits dilettantism. But why the ‘good’ student, the 
exception, the potential convert to literature, should appreciate 
a work more because he was not asked to think about it, Mr 
Lewis does not say. In any case, under the ‘new’ system as 
under the old, there will always be much outside the set texts 
on which the young reader may alight by himself; literature is 
vast; he may visit, and depart or return at will, unsponsored. 
But surely it will be no disadvantage to him, in these private 
explorations, to have some idea what to look for in the work he 
finds; to use his acquired knowledge about the kind of thing he 
has learned to enjoy; and to be able to communicate to others 
something of the pleasure he has had — for is it not a natural 
consequence of being ‘surprised by joy’, to ‘turn to share the 
transport’ with others? 

Of course, there is bound to be something incommunicable 
(to use Mr Lewis’s word, ‘unmarketable’) about the more 
idiosyncratic elements in our pleasure. But Mr Lewis mis- 
represents the critic by characterizing him as par excellence one 
who claims to tell us about our ‘intensely solitary and fugitive 
experiences’. A critic is not necessarily an expert in describing 
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or explaining his own responses, or predicting ours. His role is 
to make plain, as far as he can, the essential nature of the work 
in question, using comparison, or analysis, or both, in so far as 
they are apposite; in words which convey his own sincere and 
matured conviction about its value. He is interested in the 
normative judgement, not the idiosyncratic; his concern is with 
ws dv & dpdvysos dpiceev, ‘as the judicious would deter- 
mine’. No critic can offer us, or should try to offer, a substitute 
for the actual experience of the work; but he can, if he is a good 
critic, help us to have it more fully, more uninterruptedly, and 
more abundantly, than we might unaided. I would add this: 
we must always remember how necessary is the collaborative 
spirit of criticism in these dark times. In the ‘crowded desert’ 
of modern society, of London or Paris or industrial America, 
we have found loneliness, but have lost, or forgotten, solitude. 
And as loneliness is to a crowd, so solitude is to a communion. 
Without the ‘solitary and fugitive’ experience, there is no 
creation of art, and no devotion to what is created; yet the 
solitary mystic may participate, with his whole being, in the 
Communicantes prayer. 

The spontaneous lover of literature and art, the boy or 
youth who discovered it for himself, without sponsoring or 
solicitude, the ‘wild flower’, whose rarity (or even disappear- 
ance) Mr Lewis so regrets, was, unknown to himself, the pro- 
duct of a tradition, a way of life. Nothing that the professional 
educator, the schoolmaster or university teacher, can do, will 
restore that tradition; all he can hope to do is to find some sort 
of substitute, and to remind others of the former reality to 
which it so inadequately corresponds. And as to Mr Lewis’s 
fears lest the lively genius be lulled to sleep in the critical 
feather-bed: it is not the real critic, the genuine ‘appreciator’, 
who is the enemy of the nascent creative mind, the future 
Traherne or Wordsworth. The true opposite of the creative is 
not the critical but the academic. 

I infer from Mr Lewis’s essay that he thinks literature both 
too serious, and too joyous, a matter to be entrusted to critics. 
And I can sympathize with some of his objections to ‘modern 
criticism’ in so far as these are esthetic, not ethical; he dislikes 
a manner, a tone of voice, which has crept into the work of 
some of even the best critics since Hazlitt. But the reason for 
this is precisely the change in civilization which Mr Lewis per- 
sists in ignoring. The older critics could take for granted a 
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society, a public, in which Jiterature was taken for granted — 
literature as an art, the practice and the serious criticism of 
which were accepted without question as essentials of decent 
living. Dryden or Johnson could take this for granted; Johnson 
could ‘rejoice to concur with the common reader’; Arnold, 
Leslie Stephen, T. S. Eliot, can do neither. A secure ‘culture’ 
does not inquire into the foundations of its value-judgements. 
But we have so to inquire; and at times to teach, and preach, as 
the older critics did not. No one who cares about literature 
nowadays can emulate the confidence of Dryden, or Johnson. 

It is strange, then, to find the author of the Oxford History, 
himself a master of criticism, appearing to give so much ground 
to its enemies; discovering new and unexpected harmonies 
between the flute of an idiosyncratic love of art and the trumpet 
of anti-highbrow prejudice. Since the enemies of criticism are 
many and powerful, they did not need Mr Lewis’s support; 
and it would be ironical if his article could be interpreted as 
giving it; for the final and total triumph of the anti-critical 
spirit would mean the death of those arts Mr Lewis claims to be 
defending. 
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The Longest Days 


Anthony Bailey 





how one got adjusted to Oxford. Perhaps nostalgia has 

already so coloured the first terms that it is impossible to be 
either honest or informative; yet I think it true that, like most 
people, I experienced no sudden jolt, and that two years in the 
army had in some way prepared me for a gradual relaxation 
into learning how best to meet books and people. Indeed, if I 
was asked to talk about those terms I would, after running 
through a succession of images, like the ones in that poem of 
Rupert Brooke, fall back on some single and simple pleasure; 
being able to sit and read all morning a startling or imaginative 
book; freedom to talk all night. That is nothing new. But I have 
reason to fear that an increasing number of students at Oxford 
never have these surprises in the whole of their time here. In a 
sense they may be too well adjusted to an academic process. 
From the top of a school assembly line they are carried by their 
parents or the State to a conveyor belt that runs through the 
spiry city for three years or so— mornings in a library, afternoons 
on a playing field - and which then dumps them in the lower 
executive ranks of some industrial or political bureaucracy. 
Somewhere the belt should break for military service. Still, I 
generalize dangerously: no one could say for certain that that 
archetypal figure, the rowing man from B N C, lacked imagina- 
tion or curiosity or the capacity for wonder. At the other 
extreme, however, I know a Canadian who came here after 
nineteen years of strict Catholic upbringing in an out-of-the- 
way seaboard province, who was taught English history from 
Hilaire Belloc, and who grew up in great terror of sin. For him 
Oxford has been a sequence of bombs exploding. 

You can make categories that seem to fit, but the most fitting 
are not easily arrived at. Except in the case of yourself and your 
closest friends you hesitate to judge the ideals and the ‘direc- 
tions’ of your contemporaries. One of the peculiarities of Oxford 
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that I discovered quite early is the intellectual and emotional 
isolation. This would not seem to be a probable feature of a 
university made up of 7,000 people of roughly the same age. 
But friends are not quickly nor widely made. Great friendships 
whether with men or with women tend to be mutually exclu- 
sive; perhaps because for the most part they begin in such an 
arbitrary way: a man has the room next to you; you meet a 
girl at a party. And because of this, because you have to be 
thrown together with the man for a long time, because you have 
to pursue the woman in face of abnormal competition, the 
demands of friendship are all the greater. Thus you get to know 
few people with any large degree of intimacy. Chance and 
common interest play a part in bringing people together, as 
they do anywhere; while for the rest, a remark you would 
tolerate from a close friend becomes, on the lips of a brief 
acquaintance, evidence of insufferable stupidity. Again, per- 
sonal relationships in Oxford admit of no concise statement. 
Behind this intolerance, behind the surface, intellectual arro- 
gance of youth, lies the endemic loneliness; for which the 
evangelism of the Oxford Inter-collegiate Christian Union, and 
the brittle conversation of the Espresso Cafés provide an 
unsatisfactory remedy. 

The question of influence is an important one, partly because 
it discloses again this peculiar isolation. I think my own 
experience is corroborated by that of others, as it is backed by 
that of my friends, when I say that the only influences I can 
trace are those of books of my own choosing, and the thought 
and activity of a few friends. Outside a university you are 
influenced largely by manner and behaviour. Here I believe 
that is less true — although I am told that the freshmen at one 
great College are considerably affected in their choice of clothes 
by the appearance of a don whose trousers are tighter than 
anyone else’s. Here (and this is probably as it should be) 
influence is a matter of discussion and conversation and fairly 
closely confined activity: in my case, talk and books and an 
interest in writing that I share with a few others. As far as I am 
concerned it is on the whole a happy situation; and I imagine 
or maybe flatter myself that my mind has widened and perhaps 
deepened in a manner that has always been more or less under 
my own control. Most likely there are others who have not been 
so fortunate. I think of men like the P P E student whose last 
excursion into the realm of the novel was when he had to read 
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Thomas Hardy for Higher School Certificate; the law students 
who are so completely immersed in facts and cases that they 
are unable to talk about law as a living thing. Here the isolation 
has been unwholesome, the conveyor belt has never stopped or 
slowed down or indicated choices of direction. 
The Tutorial System in Oxford is so unlike the common 
idealized conception of what it was or might be that one is 
regarded as naive to indulge in criticism of it. A certain teaching 
method exists. The ideal . . . well, was there anything ever like 
it? Perhaps not exactly; but one remembers the tale of Gibbon 
and his tutor walking up over Headington Hill, talking of 
Arabic; and something of the junior fellows of Oriel in New- 
man’s time. To expect anything like this is no doubt unrealistic. 
For one thing Oxford now has a far larger number of under- 
graduates; for another, society has changed and traditional 
culture has succumbed to the pressure of technology. These are 
good excuses. Only I wonder if they aren’t accepted too 
quickly; if the current Oxford intellectual attitude — perhaps 
best defined in Bernard Shaw’s dictum “The only golden rule 
is that there is no golden rule’ — is less modest than it seems; if 
its scepticism, taken to an undergraduate conclusion, is merely 
barren. The quiet, humble, reserved manner of Oxford lecturers 
is good in the sense that it induces a note of intellectual humility. 
It puts over physically the maxim ‘Don’t jump to conclusions’. 
We mustn’t get carried away by big ideas at the expense of 
ascertainable facts. But what is disturbing is that these lectures 
seem often to be delivered at the expense of any idea: they 
reveal no effort to stimulate the listener or provoke him to 
thought. I will not claim to have been a great lecture-goer, but 
I think that I have heard a good cross-section: those recom- 
mended by tutors, or friends, or advance reputation. And I have 
to admit that I have heard only one man I would really want to 
listen to again, on whatever subject he spoke. He was an 
American from Harvard, Mr Harry Levin, and, despite the 
fact that the professor introducing him took too much of his 
time, he spoke exactly to the hour with the utmost relevance. 
He was listened to with a kind of collective exhilaration because 
he treated his audience as fully intelligent human beings, and 
because he was concerned with transferring of ideas and with 
provoking thought, rather than with conveying facts. It is with 
this last aim that the majority of Oxford lecturers appear to 
have most sympathy. 
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This may seem mostly destructive criticism. I must admit at 
once that Mr Levin gave but one lecture while most Oxford 
lecturers must give a series. This does not invalidate the 
example. Anyone who had seen Mr Levin would have realized 
that he was quite capable of lecturing like that right through 
to next Independence Day. Anyway, I can only hope at best 
to ask pertinent questions. Particularly one would like to know 
why the tutor-undergraduate relationship is the abstract, 
nervous thing it seems nowadays to be. One question I would 
like to ask is: Couldn’t a few tutors be elected for their teaching 
abilities as well as because they have a faculty for research? 
This is not.a personal complaint. I have been fairly fortunate 
in knowing a few senior members who provided good advice 
and encouragement, one or two with whom one could actually 
talk in a general, even personal way. But it is a common griev- 
ance in Oxford right now that tutors are too far removed from 
their pupils. Some make an’effort to understand the attitudes 
and problems of those nominally in their charge; an effort 
which emphasizes the lack of similar action among the rest. In 
the women’s colleges the term ‘moral tutor’ still has a vestige of 
meaning. In a man’s college the other day a don told a small 
group of undergraduates about to take schools the hardly novel 
fact that he was supposed to be their moral adviser. All of them 
burst out laughing. 

This is not a request for father-substitutes. One does, how- 
ever, spend a lot of time in the first year at Oxford getting rid 
of a useless burden of adolescent ideas. Not only could this 
process be speeded up, but many confusions could be removed 
and some mature ideas installed if there were more opportunity 
for frank discussion with an older, but still open, intelligence. 
So many dons hide behind an impersonal, sometimes inhuman, 
facade. They show an almost neurotic horror of the personal — 
still more of the autobiographical. 

I grant that if I had to choose between the present situation, 
and some routine of coddling and spoon-feeding, I would 
choose this one. But it is a long way from perfect. There are 
thousands here who, like the P P E student who no longer reads 
literature, need to be provoked into some sort of intellectual 
activity, into making an independent judgment now and 
again. 

These are aspects of the present mood of Oxford, at least as I 
guess at it. More than a single light would perhaps bring other 
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things out of the shadows, remove some I have mentioned from 
such high relief. The predominant image, however, seems to be 
that of a middle-aged bachelor who has ceased to be an indi- 
vidual of mental adventure, of curiosity, and who has become 
an individual of hidden bias and prejudice, with a longing to be 
emotionally undisturbed. To use a phrase of Scott Fitzgerald’s, 
‘we value safety above romance’, There is a pervasive security 
consciousness, which plays down the need for original curiosity, 
and stresses something called ‘well-roundedness’. Nor is this the 
quality of [’womo universale, the manifestation of a wide, inquisi- 
tive intelligence, but rather a vague term covering a variety of 
instincts, of which that of hitting or kicking a ball, and that of 
sinking a jovial pint of beer, are not the least. If drink and the 
devil are going to be commended, let them be commended 
honestly, in Dowson’s way, just for what they are. 

When I heard a contemporary of mine say ‘I begin to feel my 
age’, and go on to enlarge on the necessity of thinking about 
one’s old age, it reinforced the idea of a too general lack 
of malleability. I say ‘idea’ because it is a personal feeling, 
though it is one I share with others; and no sociological survey 
with countless statistics could properly tell of what is more the 
absence of a certain capacity, rather than a positive tendency. 
The days here are long, not over long. They are perhaps the 
longest days some people will ever know. They furnish time for 
real explorations, for a continual wonder and curiosity. Whether 
a man ends up selling soap or writing great novels, his time in 
Oxford will have been well-spent if he follows Walter Pater in 
the ‘belief Pico della Mirandola never seems to have doubted, 
that nothing which has ever interested living men and women 
can wholly lose its vitality —- no language they have ever spoken, 
nor oracle beside which they have hushed their voices, no dream 
which has once been entertained by actual human minds, 
nothing about which they have ever been passionate, or 
expended time and zeal’. Such a belief demands an original 
openness of mind. The pre-formed mentality we so often meet 
these days shies away from so boldly ‘humanistic’ a faith. The 
danger is that when living men and women cease to be 
interested, the objects themselves - whether language, oracle 
or dream — cease to be life-giving, just as the settled mind has 
long before lost motive power. 
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nquisi- sk other evening in a Cornmarket Expresso several 
ety of Pakistani undergraduates were overheard planning, 
that of under grievance, to form an Association. ‘Something’s 
nd the got to be done,’ they complained, ‘everybody takes us for 
ended Indians!’ 

The American coming to Oxford feels no such dismay over 
el my the problem of his identity. He is unmistakable. That is his 
about problem. He admires in his English cousin the gentility of his 
| lack accent, the sophistication of his tailoring, the odd — but some- 
eling, how superior — abandon of his hair. The American’s own voice 
urvey startles him, it doesn’t sound like those around him and he feels 
e the somehow that it should; his ample wardrobe cannot persuade 
ency. him that he is any but a poor relation. Suddenly, in the simple 
s the act of stepping off a boat, he is convicted by a haircut, his 
1e for vowels are powdered with alkali dust, he wears neon for a tie. 
ether What happens to him, this American, who combines the 
ne in ardour of a pilgrim with a missionary’s zeal? Let us look on, 
er in | and see.... 
ted, First, out of what mould has he cast his image? A Yank At 
men | Oxford, recalling M G M’s lionizing of old staircases and old 
ken, scouts and a New World keenness in love and muscle? Or 
eam Kuleika Dobson, the eruptive eloquence of Mr Abimelech V. 
nds, Oover: ‘Like most of my countrymen, I am a man of few words. tl 
. or We are habituated out there to act rather than talk. Judged 
inal from the view-point of your beautiful old civilization,’ etc., etc. 
neet The Hollywood idea is certainly the earlier notion to have 
The | entered the mind of the Yankee now at Oxford; yet if he can 

be see — and hear — himself, the shafts of Sir Max seem the more 
cle | telling. The target is pierced when the Duke — observing Mr 
has Oover — finds 


these [Rhodes] Scholars, good fellows though they were, 
rather oppressive. They had not — how could they have — the 
undergraduate’s virtue of taking Oxford as a matter of course. 
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... The Americans were, to a sensitive observer, the most 
troublesome — as being the most troubled — of the whole lot. 
And again: 

Altogether, the American Rhodes Scholars, with their 

splendid native gift of oratory, and their modest desire to 

please, and their not less evident feeling that they ought 
merely to edify, and their constant delight in all that of 

Oxford their English brethren don’t notice ... are a noble, 

rather than a comfortable, element in the social life of the 

University. 

‘Their constant delight in all that of Oxford their English 
brethren don’t notice . . .” Though there is, one would hope, 
a less sanctimonious sense of merit than the Duke here suggests, 
it is true that at first sight Tom Tower creates a positively moral 
vibration, which is only heightened when the inevitable guide- 
book is purchased and one learns that it is authentic Wren. An 
ambulating hour and, impatiently, thoroughbred cameras on 
the leash sniff out monumental quarry of scabrous stone, 
investigate blind alleys and shuttered lanes, charge with 
Kodachrome intensity the gentle English glass of chapels and 
the pale peach of the spire-strewn sky. Doorways, that to an 
English eye merely lean, strike for the American an attitude 
warmly beckoning. He gets a thrill when his bicycle (a recent 
sports model) jars him toothless on Merton Street’s cobbles. 
It’s all Oxford. Pavements are crowded because, well, it’s 
quaint, and Nuffield, for all he knows, is a margarine. He 
genuflects, if at all, before moss on a wall, on a roof, on a tree. 
His reverence is irreverent, because unselective. Time is the 
deity, Time is age, is quaintness, is unchanging, and in Oxford 
is everywhere. Bells announce it, until the air is freighted with 
the interminable plangency of ‘As it was in the beginning’ sung 
by a choir of heavy, swinging bronze. Time’s unrelaxed grip is 
on upright cycles and upright motorcars, on cap and gown and 
bowler, on Carfax Tower and Martyrs’ Memorial and dates 
that won’t lie down. 

And yet Time has changed the American since the day of 
Zuleika’s immemorial purge. For when the present-day pro- 
duct reads of earlier exemplars that (in the Duke’s view) ‘they 
were so awfully afraid of having their strenuous native 
characters undermined by their delight in the place’, he hears, 
almost with sadness, the false note. False, the Duke’s view, 
because the American today is impatient, even anxious, to 
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subdue his ‘strenuous native character’, and near to sadness, 
because he is no longer so confident as were the representatives 
of a younger race that he is right. Life was simpler in 1911, 
when one could be sure. But today the American is more sure 
of value in an English tweed than in a home-grown goodwill; 
uncertain in spouting the raw persuasion of his creed, he sips 
the happy compromise of London distillations. The medicine- 
man has lost confidence in his elixir; the tailor wants retailoring. 
So he shelves his uncorked bottles and sheds small pieces of 
himself, covers bareness with a college scarf, subdues nasality, 
and hopes that protective coloration will make him a ‘nice 
American’. 

And yet there is a pang for the American who, even a little, 
discards identity. For he meets along George Street, at Carfax 
and in the Corn a reproaching brother, as assertively a Yank 
as the most strenuous native character of half a century ago. 
From nearby American air bases descend nightly an un- 
comfortable but familiar breed to populate the streets with 
anomaly. Bright windcheaters and pastel gaberdines mock him 
from his Oxford grey protection, scalped crew-cuts recall his 
hand to stray among his own lengthened locks. Clear American 
talk cuts his air like bowie-knives. He draws his head into his 
duffel coat as he is passed unrecognized, unknown. 

It is a dilemma. Where can he, how can he, our American, 
best ‘do his job’? He has crossed three thousand miles of water 
with a definite sense of purpose. He finds himself before one of 
the world’s great universities, and feels it a privilege there to 
present his credentials as ambassador from a nation of which he 
is proud. (It is an even chance that his study is sponsored: of 
the 235 Americans in residence at Oxford this year, 98 are 
Rhodes or Fulbright Scholars, and there are other scholarships 
as well.) Generous attempts are made to ease his assimilation; a 
gracious hostess smiles him towards the grate; a gentle don 
finds a question to unlock his oratory. J am Boanerges, Son of 
Thunder. American by extraction. It is as painless and pleasant 
as dental surgery under gas. And all the while there are his 
brothers, the indigestible Yanks, out in the street on the prowl. 
Red Indians. 

‘Americans, individually, are of all people the most anxious 
to please,’ appraised the Duke. Today’s American at Oxford, 
fresh with arrival and sore with identity, feels pleasing to be 
impossible. The most he can try for, the most he can be anxious 
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for, is not to displease. So he opens his door, sets his gramophone 
to grind out the diminishing concentricities of his confused 
mythology, ‘brings them in’ with Satchmo as his Gabriel and 
Eartha Kitt a triple-threat goddess, Ceres-cum-Circe-cum- 
Calypso, sowing her ripe promise. Fear of social failure 
evaporates in a room-filling glow when he discovers that new 
friends drop in with his gram not turned on, and stay — beauty 
is truth at last! — to chat. 

And all surprisingly a day dawns, a clear cold day in late 
winter or early spring, when the American hears one more 
stray uncomprehending remark made about his country and 
does not bound aggressively from his corner in 16-ounce gloved 
indignation to smite it down. He has completed by this time, as 
like as not, a first rapid circuit through the nearer countries of 
the continent and returned to Oxford with a welcome sense of 
familiarity and relief. The publicans recognize him; he has 
learned the rudiments of shove-ha’penny and can respect the 
prowess of its champions. He finds himself able to say ‘can’t’ 
without stumbling and feeling all eyes upon him and wishing it 
had come out ‘cahn’t’. And he has grown used to discretion, 
even in his tie. All in all, he is beginning to relax; he might, one 
day, hopefully, acquire ‘the undergraduate’s virtue of taking 
Oxford as a matter of course’. 

So with the sun-stretched dawn of sensibility he is swung 
sweetly free of anxiety. And by losing some of his sense of being 
chosen, his sense of uniqueness, along with his ponderous 
responsible sociability, he manages to preserve, without 
hostility from the ‘natives’, that real and essential uniqueness 
that his anxiety had threatened. He is beginning himself to be 
taken as a matter of course. There is no nicer feeling. The 
transformation is so gentle it seems almost to have come about 
from outside, from the other side: it is as if his English friends 
ceased finally to regard him as a subject for curiosity, or for 
indulgence. Nobody stops to ‘take him for an Indian’ any more. 
If only, oh, if only, through these many weeks, he could have 
felt himself able to please! So his thought runs. And it seems at 
long last to have happened! 

In truth, he himself is much more subdued; stridency has 
left him, the need to explain, to expatiate, to expiate, has gone. 
He too has become in his way an observer, not a tourist fretting 
out quaintness from a side street, impaling idiosyncrasy with a 
stare. He has learned, in short, our American, how to build the 
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soft-bricked wall of gentleness which goes by the name of tact. 

At home at last in Oxford. ‘Are you a Christian?’ It startles 
him. Oxford, the home of Movements. The American is 
surprised to find the assumption of belief magnified into a 
question of choice. Back home, to be a Christian is simple. One 
is taken to be a Christian if one is not publicly and with more 
conviction something else. It is very open and easy and 
comfortable, and one is surrounded by one’s many picnicking 
brethren in equal open-collared comfort. Religion is goodness 
and goodness is expansive: it is Faith at home, Hope for to- 
morrow, and Charity ‘across the tracks’ or across an ocean. 
Original sin? some foreign doctrine. Tariff walls and our own 
doctrine, by Monroe, will keep it out. But knowledge, reads 
the New Fable, is not a tree; it is a mushroom, expanding 
faster than goodness knows what, a great cloud marching 
across the mind showering interstellar china, radiation and foul 
weather. Come Sunday, though, with any luck, the sun will 
shine. Have another hot dog. Keeps you healthy. 

But at Oxford ‘Are you a Christian?’ is not an assumption: 
the question is open enough, but the collar, once donned, 
threatens to chafe. ‘Conversion’ and ‘ salvation’ invest the air. 
A week-long mission penetrating to the furthest cranny of the 
dimmest staircase recalls that Billy Graham, D D, galvanized 
the town only a year ago. The torturous simplicity of Graham 
Greene’s ‘I sin; therefore I am’ competes with the easier ritual 
of ‘being’ by salvation. Identity, it would seem, is all. Only the 
recognition of the Father is important — the black book or the 
gold. Religion becomes a sand pit, a burial-ground for burrow- 
ing heads, while tail feathers wag out an apocalyptic ‘I told 
you so’. 

For the American, made painful with identity, the question 
never really has a chance to take hold. The college chapel is a 
curiosity, a place to show to visitors; but as a resource for 
worship it makes very little impress. He finds the Anglican 
service unfamiliar; plain-song, being strange, is embarrassing. 
He can worship age (Time, the deity) well enough in Hall, 
before the heavy complacency of old framed gods and gravy, 
where the architecture transports as well as any chapel. The 
selfless demagoguery of Dr Billy Graham - though no more 
explainable — is a welcome distraction from other less earnest 
newsmakers at home. He leaves it at that. 

But the Oxford experience is more, surely, you say, than an 
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acclimatization, than a stabilizing of one’s barometer to 
another weather. What happens besides, what happens after 
‘nobody takes us for Indians’ any longer? Robert Taylor wins 
the Boat Race. And Sir Launcelot has an American accent, as 
all the world knows. 

Does one, though, survive unchanged after playing in the 
nursery of the Mother of History, playing not only among 
relics, but among the living assembly of the history of to- 
morrow? The tutorial system, education that America cannot 
afford, what new infinities does it inspire? Such a door as that 
of the Bodleian, thrown wide, how does one reply? The great 
Maw of recorded Time, opened. Are one’s hands not out- 
stretched ? It is a new posture. Is it prayer? 

Under the roof which sheltered learning before Columbus, 
the Westerner, was born. Acquire the virtue, suggests the Duke, 
of taking it as a matter of course. But zeal is as unrelaxed as the 
grip of Time. Outstretched before learning. It is a rite. Will it 
turn out to have been not accretion but a sacrifice ? 

The biggest answer to these questions for to-day’s American 
cannot yet be given; possibly, by himself, answered never. But 
the answer will be forming from the time his homebound ship 
blows its final whistle in Southampton harbour. Westward he 
sails — red stripes in farther sunsets unfurl. Across time zones 
into later midnights — silver dollars twinkle in a vault of blue. 
Gliding past the high torch of Liberty’s lightsome lady. Put out 
the flag, and then put out the flag. Pass the peace-pipe. 

Will the ship’s whistle have blown out the fog, leaving nasal 
passages once again clear? Will a haircut make him an 
Iroquois? Will he want to rejoin the tribe? 

Or will he have been made, forever, in fervent hope, in 
tentative example, a roving ambassador for that new state of 
all mankind which must, imperatively now, inherit the earth? 
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Is there an Oxford ‘School’ of 
Writing? 


A discussion between RACHEL TRICKETT and DAVID CECIL 


Rachel Trickett: From time to time I have heard people 
talking about what they think is a new feature of the literary 
scene: the comparatively large number of our colleagues who 
double the roles of creative writer and university teacher. As 
one who tries, however inadequately, to do this, I would like 
to ask you whether you think this don-and-author figure really 
is a feature of modern Oxford? and, if so, whether our Oxford 
examples have any distinctively ‘Oxford’ characteristics? In 
other words, have we got, or are we likely to get, anything that 
you would call an Oxford tradition of imaginative literature ? 
David Cecil: Well, when I look back on my experience of 
Oxford — which dates from about 1920 — I am, indeed, struck 
by the proportion of dons and university people who have been 
creative writers; of one kind or another. 

Of course this ‘doubling of roles’ you spoke of is not new to 
Oxford. In the nineteenth century we had Walter Pater, and 
Lewis Carroll. But just how a literary historian, delighting to 
trace ‘lines’ and ‘influences’, and ‘affinities’, would combine 
into a common tradition those two eminent, but eminently 
dissimilar authors, I do not quite know. What would he call 
his chapter, I wonder? Marius in Wonderland? 

As far as my own experience goes, I have not been able to 
detect in more recent Oxford writing anything so formidably 
regular as a tradition. There seems to have been no ‘school’. On 
the other hand, I think there is something one might call an 
Oxford atmosphere, something common to the works of all the 
Oxford writers I have known. I should find it hard to define 
just what this is, but I think it has something to do with the 
way in which we conceive the intellectual life: our manner of 
handling ideas. Perhaps one might say that the general Oxford 
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atmosphere is one in which ideas can be entertained imagina- 
tively. 

I say ‘ideas’, for after all Oxford has made a great contribu- 
tion to pure thought. But I wasn’t only thinking of our drier 
and more austere disciplines, like philosophy; but of our Ox- 
ford habit, and our manner, of intelligent conversation about 
a vast variety of subjects; a passionate interest in human life in 
all its manifestations, and a cultivation of wit and style in the 
discussions this has stimulated. I think you could truly talk of 
an Oxford tradition of conversation. 

And there was more in the best Oxford conversation than 

the strenuous display of donnish levity. There was nothing 
narrowly academic about a legendary Oxford talker like York 
Powell; his acquaintance ranged from gipsy folk to Paul 
Verlaine, and his conversation had a corresponding breadth 
and depth. Perhaps this tradition of non-specialized cultured 
conversation has left its mark on Oxford writers. 
Rachel Trickett: I think people who use ‘#sthetic’ as a 
disparaging term are apt to apply it to this Oxford tradition; 
they speak as if our ‘estheticism’ somehow interfered with, or 
nullified, the creative writer. I can’t quite feel this myself. It 
seems to me, indeed, that our ‘esthetic’ bias has something to 
do with the liveliness of some of our more recent writers. 

There may well be a great deal more system, more conscious 
intellectual discipline, in the critical work associated with 
Cambridge. And I should be the last to belittle this work; but 
I can’t help feeling that its influence may be more beneficial on 
critics, or on those who are learning to be critics, than on 
creative writers. I wonder if the less systematized, more 
‘liberal’, Oxford tradition — which seems so untidy, random, 
and superficial to those who dislike it - may not really be more 
what the writer wants. 

After all, writers are notoriously wayward and idiosyncratic 
about what they want; about what they choose as sources and 
influences; they pick and choose quite as much as critics do, 
but they are apt to pick and choose things because these things 
serve their special needs, rather than because the things are 
necessarily very good. 

David Cecil: I agree with you. I think this relaxed, humane 
atmosphere is Oxford’s chief gift to the creative writer; it is an 
air in which he can breathe more freely. 

And I think you find it outside purely literary circles. For 
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my impression generally is that bitter controversial differences 
are rare in Oxford; there is wide, if not always formulated, 
agreement about matters of principle. 

Rachel Trickett: And I wonder if the Cambridge pre- 
occupation with criticism, and critical method, does not some- 
times actually deflect the potentially creative mind into 
criticism. I can, indeed, believe that criticism itself might 
sometimes be creative; that there is something one can call 
‘creative criticism’. But it would surely be a pity if that came 
to absorb all the energies of young talents; so that we had 
plenty of criticism, but nothing to criticize! 

David Cecil: Our tradition, in the Humanities, has been to 
have learned scholarship on one side, and ‘appreciation’ on the 
other; existing together on cordial, if not always intimate 
terms. Good or bad, this is our tradition. And I think myself 
that it is one which, to say the least, is not unfavourable to the 
writer among us. 

Rachel Trickett: Critical ideas can be imaginatively ex- 
citing in themselves; ‘revaluing’ poetry (if I may use a word of 
Mr Leavis’s) can really call out creative powers. Now I don’t 
at all regret this; but I would like the imaginativeness and the 
creativeness of young university people to find the traditional 
outlets also. And there is this to be said for an unsystematic way 
of appreciating literature: that it does correspond to the way 
in which people in the past actually read literature; and the 
way, I hope, in which many still read it now: I mean those who 
are not professionally concerned with discussing it; or our- 
selves, in our unprofessional moments. 

David Cecil: People can read literature simply for the sake 
of looking for what impresses their imagination. 

Rachel Trickett: And that kind of reading does help to 
create this ‘atmosphere’ which, we have agreed, is favourable 
to the writer. 

David Cecil: Now, going back to your original question: I 
have been trying to think of any definite instances of a group 
or circle of Oxford writers in my time. So far as I know, there 
is none now; the last I can recall flourished round about 1939, 
and a little later. Perhaps one shouldn’t call it a circle — that 
sounds too formal. It was simply that a few friends, with tastes 
and interests in common, and all of them engaged in the prac- 
tice of literature, used to meet in Magdalen from time to time, 
and talk about their work, and read to each other what they 
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were writing. They included C. S. Lewis, J. R. R. Tolkien, and 
Charles Williams. 

Rachel Trickett: They were not all dons, of course; Williams 
wasn’t a don. 

David Cecil: No, he was in the University Press; but he was 
(so to speak) a home product. And during the war he gave lec- 
tures to undergraduates in the English School. He was a superb 
lecturer; listening to those oracular imaginings, delivered in 
that delightfully characteristic voice, one couldn’t help 
wondering a little whether Blake might have been like that. 
Rachel Trickett: I think Williams did have a creative gift; 
though to me it is more evident in his critical work than in his 
novels or poems. He is an example of the ‘creative critic.’ 
David Cecil: At any rate, Williams was typical of this little 
group. They combined voluminous learning — Lewis and 
Tolkien, of course, had this much more than Williams — with a 
strong liking for fantasy. But this fantasy was not indulged inde- 
pendently of their ideas; it was fantasy about their ideas. 

The third thing they all had in common was their religion — 
their Christianity. And this perhaps was the most important 
common factor of all. 

Rachel Trickett: There are other great general resemblances 
between the books of all three. 

David Cecil: Yes, one that particularly strikes me is a strain 
of what I might call (not, of course, disparagingly) boyish 
fantasy; the imagination of a romantic, adventurous kind of 


I don’t think, I must admit, that there was anything specially 
‘Oxford’ about that. The fantasy had nothing in common with . 
Lewis Carroll’s, for instance. 

Rachel Trickett: When I first read Professor Tolkien’s The 
Hobbit I did not see that it was, specially, fantasy about ‘ideas’. 
But its successors do seem to contain undertones of spiritual 
meaning. I agree with you about the very obvious relation 
between his work, and that of Mr. Lewis and Williams. In some 
ways, though, I find him more skilful than either; and I find his 
narrative power greater. Perhaps this narrative power accounts 
for the great success of his books among many people who are 
not, usually, ‘literary’ in their interests at all. 

David Cecil: But anyway there we have Oxford’s nearest 
recent approximation to a ‘school’. It was a school of ideas 
expressed through adventurous but learned fantasy. It seems 
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to me to have had an Oxford flavour: though it was not by any 
means representative of the general intellectual life of Oxford. 
Rachel Trickett: Williams’s work was very much discussed, 
I remember, in my undergraduate days. 

David Cecil: Well, this little group was certainly an Oxonian 
phenomenon. Of course, these writers show outside influences ; 
I imagine that C. S. Lewis’s fiction owes something to a book 
like Chesterton’s The Man Who was Thursday. But this group 
had two very notable Oxford characteristics: they were all very 
eminent people in their own line, two at least of them out- 
standing academic figures; and they had what seems to me an 
Oxford quality or ‘flavour’ about their religion. 

I think this religious aspect is most important. It is a thing 
that we two might easily forget about, because in Oxford one 
is inclined to accept it as quite normal. When I read writers 
in the Cambridge number of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
apparently showing pained surprise that distinguished intel- 
lectual persons should avow a belief in God, I cannot help 
reflecting that in Oxford this has never been at all unusual. 
Rachel Trickett: I became aware of these writers during 
the war, when there was a considerable revival here, and in the 
country generally, of serious interest in religion. Williams’s 
lectures were very popular; partly, I think, because they were 
unusual (for academic lectures) in that the lecturer talked like 
someone who knew poetry from the inside; who had written it, 
or at least tried to write it. But also his religious ideas were 
influential, and these were mediated as much through his 
novels and poems as through his lectures. 

David Cecil: The Oxford quality of religion that I detect in 
Lewis and Williams is a High Church and medizvalist colour- 
ing. This shows very strangely in Lewis’s novels, with their 
curious blend of Wellsian science-fiction and scholarly 
medizvalism. 

Rachel Trickett: I think Mr Lewis’s novels were less directly 
influential, in my time, than his skill as a debater and contro- 
versialist. 

David Cecil: And in that you have also something which is 
typical of Oxford. 

But above all these writers were in the Oxford tradition 
because they were learned; behind their work is not only 
common-room conversation, or science-fiction, but Beowulf and 
Sir Gawaine. 
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Rachel Trickett: How do you think this High Church and 
medizvalist flavour of Oxford religion is related to the tolerant, 
humane atmosphere we were talking about? 

David Cecil: Well, here I would like to venture some rash 
generalities about Oxford and Cambridge. 

The dominant atmosphere at Cambridge is, it seems to me, 
one of a highly moral, but agnostic, humanism. This may well 
have to do with Cambridge being a great scientific University; 
and also with its Evangelical tradition. The result is, I think, 
that Cambridge critics have been much concerned to reconcile 
their interest in art with a scientific, or humanist, bent of mind; 
whereas Oxford has thought more in terms of relating it with 
a religious one. Oxford, one might say, has been interested in 
relating religion to art; Cambridge, in relating art to morals. 

This is not quite a contrast between an ‘esthetic’ and a 
‘moral’ approach to art. Bloomsbury—which was largely young 
men from King’s who knew Virginia Woolf—Bloomsbury was 
‘esthetic’ all right; but not in the Oxford way: for, in so far as 
they were interested in relating art to anything, it was to Cam- 
bridge agnostic humanism, not to Christianity; it was from 
agnostic humanism, not religion, that they got their general 
conception of the good life. 

I have always thought that it made a great difference our 

having the Oxford Movement; and that it was a movement 
which really did move something. 
Rachel Trickett: You mean that the Oxford ‘esthete’ might 
well be sympathetic to the idea of relating this world to another. 
David Cecil: Yes; and of seeing this world in terms of 
another. 

I have recently had to work on Pater; and though unlike him 
I am a professing Christian, I think he suggests very well this 
Oxford religious tradition when he speaks of religion as ‘sancti- 
fying ordinary life’ — giving meaning and beauty to the elemen- 
tary and everyday facts of life, such as birth, or marriage, or 
dying. 

But it may well be that this traditional High Anglicanism has 
less emotional hold in present-day Oxford. To many it may 
seem indeed stately and graceful, but, in these catastrophic 
times, somewhat remote. In an age like ours, to talk about 
sanctifying ordinary life may not satisfy those who are insistently 
aware of the urgent need of salvation. Perhaps the Catholic, or 
the Evangelical, appeal is stronger to-day. But to forget about 
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this other tradition, or atmosphere, is to ignore something rare 
and precious in the history of Oxford, and of England. 
Rachel Trickett: I would add that many people in Oxford 
have found Anglican Christianity intellectually satisfying as well — 
besides appreciating its savour of grave and gracious piety, and 
‘the beauty of holiness’. Perhaps one reason for Mr Lewis’s 
great influence, at one time, was that he convinced people not 
only by his arguments but by showing them in person that a 
man of keen intelligence and vigour of mind could find 
Christianity an intellectually satisfying hypothesis. 

David Cecil: Of course I was not suggesting for one moment 
that this tradition is itself an adequate reason for belief; or that 
Christianity solely consists in feeling wistful in Brasenose 
chapel. What I had in mind was rather an accompaniment to 
belief, something that modifies the sensibility of the believer; 
an esthetic, a cultural, a historical phenomenon. I might call 
it (adopting a term much used by a great Oxford man, Cardinal 
Newman) the ‘note’ of Oxford piety. 

After all, even for those who have not the good fortune to 
share our local and historical advantages, religion is more 
than something to be clutched at in a storm; it is also a way 
of life, a way of thinking and feeling and behaving. And this 
way of life is very deeply affected by traditions of art and 
literature, of ritual and liturgy, of building, of talking and of 
musing in solitude. 

We must remember how long this tradition is; and how many 
of the finest ornaments of our literature have belonged to it. I 
think of Sir Thomas Browne, or Dr Johnson. Their moral 
views, their reverences and pieties, and even their idiosyn- 
crasies, seem much less odd if we see them in this Oxford 
perspective. Lytton Strachey, indeed, declared that he could 
read Browne only in Oxford! 

Incidentally, I recall that in my undergraduate days there 
was quite a culte of Sir Thomas Browne here. This was so well 
known that a fast gambling set used to refer to their activity, 
euphemistically, as ‘reading Sir Thomas Browne’. So that when 
I happened, quite innocently, to say to someone of strict views 
that I had been reading Sir Thomas Browne, he looked shocked 
and murmured: ‘I never knew you were that sort of person.’ 

I think one can bring out this tradition clearly in a much 
later example than Browne; a man who was much less certain 
than Browne, or Dr Johnson, whether he really believed in 
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Christianity — though, like them, he went to church; I mean 
Walter Pater. One sees how ‘Oxford’ Pater is, in his religious 
taste as in everything else, when one sets him beside a great 
Cambridge figure like Leslie Stephen. Pater and Stephen had 
much in common; they were both serious Victorian thinkers, 
both convinced of the vital contribution of humane learning, 
and literature, and culture, to the good life; both anxious to 
propagate that belief in the frequently indifferent, or philistine, 
world of their day. They were both (though in different ways) 
disciples of another great Oxford man, Matthew Arnold. Yet 
how utterly dissimilar Pater and Stephen seem to anyone with 
any ear for style, for rhythm, for moral and religious accent. 
Just compare the essays each of them wrote on Sir Thomas 
Browne. 

I can make my point with a still more modern instance: 
Virginia Woolf. Virginia Woolf’s general point of view is not 
unlike Pater’s; indeed, she greatly admired Pater; and her 
preoccupation with beauty, her ‘estheticism’ (if we must use 
the word) was at least as great as Pater’s, while its expression 
in her writing is perhaps more vigorously sensuous and strenuous 
than his. All the same, she was the daughter of Leslie Stephen. 
So she was brought up as a rationalist: quite outside religion. 
And it is plain from her writings that formal, traditional religion 
meant nothing to her; it was not that which nourished her sense 
of beauty, and guided it to its objects. 

Rachel Trickett: But I should have thought that, besides the 
religious vacuum in Virginia Woolf’s work, one might find also 
a lack of moral standpoint — a kind of moral enervation. 
David Cecil: I am not sure. I certainly find, in her later 
work (notably Between the Acts) ,some groping towards a spiritual 
reality; towards something permanent, something eternal, 
behind the flux of life and the passing of time, of which she 
was so poignantly aware. 

But (to return to our living contemporaries) this Paterian 
kind of Oxford religion, dwelling on the sanctification of 
ordinary life, is of course different from what one finds in the 
writing of Lewis or Tolkien and their friends. 

Rachel Trickett: I think the tradition, or ‘tone’ of religion 
you have been speaking of might not be the sort of thing that 
would have much effect on novels. It might rather give rise to 
poetry. 

David Cecil: Or a poetic kind of prose. 
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Rachel Trickett: But, though I agree we have had this 
tradition, I don’t think it has produced schools of poetry, fiction, 
or anything else; the Lewis-Tolkien group, as you said, was 
simply a few friends drawn together by common interests; and 
indeed one characteristic of Oxford writing is its great variety: 
there is no Oxford ‘type’ of writer. 

David Cecil: I quite agree: few writers can be more different 
than Mr W. H. Auden and Sir Max Beerbohm. 

Rachel Trickett: And it’s interesting that the most recent 
authors with an Oxford background have little or nothing in 
common with that genre of imaginative fantasy we were dis- 
cussing. To what a different world belong Mr John Wain’s 
Hurry on Down, or Mr Kingsley Amis’s Lucky Fim. 

David Cecil: However, I think there is a certain quality 
common to at least three first novels by Oxford novelists, all of 
which have impressed me by their talent. I was thinking of Mr 
John Bayley’s Jn Another Country ; Miss Iris Murdoch’s Under the 
Net; and (if I may refer to it) your own first novel, Miss 
Trickett, The Return Home. These novels are very unlike. 
Their subject-matter is utterly different. But there is some kin- 
ship in the quality of the writing: an awareness of literature as 
an art, and of language as its medium. 

Rachel Trickett: Yes, I think this feeling about style is 
there. But (though perhaps here I am only speaking for my- 
self) I should say that our aim is not to produce consciously, 
elaborately poetic novels like Virginia Woolf’s. Nor do we 
cultivate any specialization (which may become etiolation) of 
our subject-matter. It is rather that we use our literary train- 
ing, our training in writing, to discuss the everyday and tradi- 
tional human subjects which the great novelists handled: but 
of course in a modern context. We have no system or self- 
conscious ‘zsthetic’; and we have attempted no revolution in 
subject-matter. 

David Cecil: No. But an intelligent outside observer might 
well see the features in common to these three books, different 
as they are. All are the expression of a refined civilization: this 
is what accounts for their habit of subtle observation, and their 
civilized moral standpoint. 

Rachel Trickett: And they are not ‘academic’ novels, either 
(I hope) in the pejorative sense, or in the sense of being 
actually about Oxford University and our life here. But they 
are obviously novels written by people conscious of the literary 
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tradition; and not necessarily, of course, drawing inspiration 
only from authors prescribed by the English School! They 
think of Turgenev, perhaps, or Henry James, as part of their 
heritage. 

David Cecil: These novelists show no one line of influence; 
but they develop for their own purposes devices learned from 
other novelists. 

Rachel Trickett: And apply them sometimes to unexpected 
subjects — at least, such was the judgment of some reviewers on 
my own first book. 

I shouldn’t generalize about my fellow-writers: but I think 

we could be contrasted with some of the other writers you have 
mentioned; we do not choose ‘fantastic’ subjects; nor self- 
consciously literary ones. 
David Cecil: But the literary background is important. One 
sees this in the work of a longer-established and very sensitive 
and civilized Oxford novelist, Mr J. I. M. Stewart; he is a 
highly individual writer; but one soaked in English literature, 
as one sees not only in his serious work, but even in his detective 
stories. 

However, I do not want to exaggerate the influence of 
Oxford, either on style or on subject-matter. Mr Bayley’s 
novel, for instance, is not about Oxford; it is about life in the 
army; and in so far as he owes any debt, in style or form, to 
living writers, it is perhaps to Mr Forster, or Mr L. P. Hartley, 
or Miss Bowen. But his novel all the same is the work of one who 
responds to traditional literature in an Oxford way. 

Since the influence of Oxford is so largely a matter of atmo- 

sphere, and training, one would expect it to show only in- 
directly. But I think it does come out when one takes these 
younger writers together. 
Rachel Trickett: All the same, I can well imagine that 
people who weren’t up at Oxford at all might write like this; 
it may be just a feature of the contemporary English situation 
in general. 

And I think we must distinguish between the writers who 
merely happened to have been up at Oxford, and who may 
have lost touch with it in a figurative as well as in a literal way, 
and those who are actually university teachers in more or less 
constant touch with the life here. And as to these: we have 
discussed how far their profession, especially when they are 
teachers of literature, influences their writing. Could we now 
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consider how their being writers affects their teaching? 

In your own case, for instance. Clearly a creative element 

enters into your biographical and historical writing. Do you 
find that your interests as a writer affect your work as a pro- 
fessor and teacher of literature? 
David Cecil: Well, if I may speak about my own work for a 
moment, I look on myself as a writer — though an unworthy 
one — in the Pater tradition: that is, I seek to illuminate 
the appreciation of art, and to interpret past periods and 
personalities; and to do so in a form which is itself esthetically 
satisfying. 

And it is this aspect of my work which, I think, most in- 
fluences my teaching. To me, writing is a métier; as music, or 
painting, is to others. My sympathies are with Bridges, when 
he disagreed with Dolben in thinking of the poet not primarily 
as a remarkable personality, or one who had a wisdom to 
communicate, but as a master of language. 

And I think this idea of métier, so far from making one’s 
critical judgments more erratic, helps to make them more 
impartial and more just. One recognizes the great human 
variety among writers; and one is sympathetically interested 
in their struggle with their problems as writers; and in seeing 
these as far as possible from their point of view. 

Rachel Trickett: Perhaps the writer-critic, as compared 
with other kinds, may have a larger measure of literary charity. 
David Cecil: Certainly; but also he has a larger measure of 
detachment; because after all the problems of other writers are 
not actually one’s own problems. At the same time, one knows 
the sort of ways in which they approach them. And I agree with 
you that this point of view, while it makes one more fastidious — 
quicker to notice technical mistakes, failures of workmanship — 
also makes one, in the end, more tolerant. 

Rachel Trickett: Of course, there is a danger that the writer- 
critic may make too personal an assessment of literature; he 
may tend to over-value work that has been directly useful to 
him as a writer; he may concentrate his pupils’ attention over- 
much on small areas in which he is himself intensely interested, 
and not give them a sense of literature, or even of some par- 
ticular author, as a whole. 

David Cecil: Yes, the writer-critic may be in danger of ignor- 
ing the perspective of literature; he may lose his sense of pro- 
portion. But there are surely counterbalancing advantages. 
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For to stimulate and to sharpen an intelligent interest in form 
and style, is one of the chief duties of the teacher of literature; 
and are not these exactly the special preoccupations of the 
writer as writer? 

But above all: if one approaches the teaching, and the study 
of literature as a writer, one comes experimentally, without 
preconceived critical ideas. And this is a great advantage. 
One’s training as a writer helps to give one a high standard, 
without prejudice. And to help the student in turn to acquire a 
high standard, without prejudice, seems to me always an aim — 
and, I dare to hope, often an achievement — of the teaching of 
English literature in Oxford. 


NOTE. 


Talk reported verbatim is tedious and diffuse. The previous con- 
versation is therefore in no sense a verbatim report: it does not even 
seek to reproduce the language and colloquial idiom of the speakers; 
but is rather a summary and record of the views expressed one fine 
evening in May amid the Gothic shades of New College.-—p. c. 
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‘Lord David has accomplished that rarest thing — he has given 
us the brilliant, odd, adorable quality of Lord Melbourne’s 
wit.’ — ELIZABETH BOWEN (Tatler) 
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John Bayley 


‘John Bayley is, potentially, one of the best new novelists to 
have appeared in the last five years. This is a really remarkable 
first novel.’ — PETER GREEN (Daily Telegraph) 
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g of few; ’tis impossible even for a good wit to understand and ‘a 
practise them, without the help of a liberal education, long 
reading, and digesting of those few good authors we have 
amongst us, the knowledge of men and manners, the freedom Fi 
of habitudes and conversation with the best company of both i 
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Then begin men to aspire to second prizes; to be a pro- 
found interpretor and commentator, to be a sharp champion 
~_ and defender, to be a methodical compounder and abridger. 
And this is the unfortunate succession of wits which the world i 
i. hath yet had, whereby the patrimony of all knowledge goeth Mi 
not on husbanded and improved, but wasted and decayed.— 
BACON. 


his turn as a University teacher, the questions are: how 

does it affect him? what sort of writers flourish there? 
and is it worth it? There are, we are told, no patrons left. Better 
to be beholden to a University than to the State; certainly better 
than dragging on with one foot always in the gutter. But there is 
a difference between living by one’s writing and living by talking 
about it. It is rather like employing a cook to lecture on the plea- 
sures of eating. It will probably not be good for his cooking. 
There have, of course, always been University wits, men like 
Randolph, Cleveland, or Flatman, who would never pass up the i 
opportunity of exhibiting in rhyme their intellectual talents. ‘ 
We have them still. But the serious writer is quite another 
being, and none of them seem to have stayed on at the Uni- : 
versity. Many have been through the training and never lost 
the mark of it. I can think of no better undergraduate 
poems than L’ Allegro and Il Penseroso, nor any poems so good 
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which are quite so subtly shot through with undergraduate self- 
consciousness. Or Marlowe, Donne and Eliot have a pointedness 
in their learned references which is not fortuitous. But if they 
can command dryness of tone they do so for variation; it does 
not prevail, nor is it for that that they are considered major 
writers. They derive their vitality, their seriousness and their 
range from no University. 

It is the minor writers who have remained academics. 
Which is, I suppose, as it should be; for good minor verse does 
not require any large store of originality. It relies more on 
sensitivity and a critical knack. Much of it is poetry from 
poetry. The major poet has his say first, the others follow him. 
They are sensitive to his attitudes, they respond critically to 
the tone of his idiom in order to reproduce it themselves. Dr. 
Leavis has suggested that inspiration in a minor poet often 
comes when he is unconsciously echoing the tone and rhythms 
of whoever it is he models himself on. Done in all faith it is 
almost an act of critical reverence. Less simply it may be a 
vice. You may rely on someone’s authority because your own 
resources are not adequate, or you may do so as a way of 
avoiding personal commitment. This is particularly the Uni- 
versity failing. Gray, for instance. He had intelligence, sensi- 
tivity, learning, tact, but he lacked vitality. Matthew Arnold 
said, ‘He never spoke out’, and blamed it on the time in which 
he lived: ‘A sort of spiritual east wind was at that time blow- 
ing.’ The chill, I think, was as much in the place. His vitality 
as a poet was sapped by academic timidity. After all, even the 
Elegy was criticized for lack of delicacy and taste. It was 
accused of being too personal. It was easier, always, to avoid 
compromising himself and do nothing: ‘Brandy,’ he wrote, 
‘will finish what port began.’ It is the usual University remedy. 

The failing is still timidity. But now the fear is lest the writer 
violate not so much the standards of personal decorum as those 
of the literary tradition. Neither Gray nor Housman, Cleve- 
land nor Grimald taught English literature. At least they had 
their language to themselves; they could experiment with 
some sort of freedom. Not so to-day. The English don busies 
himself professionally with the best of his own literature. Its 
excellencies and seriousness, its subtlety and modulations are 
what he is constantly faced with. At the lowest level they are 
his job; at a higher one, they have given him his standards; 
by them he discriminates and urges discrimination. Then he 
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tries to write himself. It is disheartening. He is nagged by his 
awareness that, say, Donne or Pope or Conrad would have 
done what he wants to much better. And if he is honest — this 
is the depressing thought — he knows that so too would 
Davenant, Stephen Duck or Raymond Chandler. Of course, 
he has an advantage. He knows where they went wrong, he 
knows what to avoid. Unfortunately he may know the pitfalls 
so well that in order not to go wrong, he may never go at all. 
He can see through his own attempts too quickly, he begins to 
qualify almost before he has started to write, and his awareness 
turns in on itself. Every good work of art needs, I think, at 
least two things: in the simplest terms, they are vitality and 
something to say. The writer must have felt something and he 
must have thought something. In any good writing there is not 
only a zest, a pleasure in the act of writing and an awareness of 
what is involved, there is also some sort of emotional generosity 
which will allow the experience its full worth, which will not 
choke back and deny. Theory, which is what too much artistic 
self-consciousness gives, is the outside limits of art; it rarely 
makes much difference to the life within. Conrad had the root 
of the matter when he wrote: “This world, even if one is tied 
fast to its earthy foundations by the subtle and tyrannical 
bonds of artistic conviction, is not such a bad place to write 
fiction in.’ It is this sense of the world as he sees it and as he 
lives in it that the don may lack in his writing. He will have 
instead the world as it is seen and lived by whichever writer, 
or tradition of writers, he admires. His own attempts, he knows, 
fall pathetically short. 

There is, perhaps, a personal risk in writing anything at all, 
particularly when literature, according to the Oxford syllabus 
for the B.A. in English, stops in 1830. What follows, or at least 
what has happened in our time, is still a little suspect. Scholar- 
ship has its own objective standards of accuracy and decorum, 
but outside these the University ideal is often little more than 
a cultured literary conservatism which judges writing as an 
agreeable, and incidental, accomplishment. By these lights any 
idiom which is new, probably not fully understood and almost 
certainly not perfected, may well seem slapdash and clumsy. 
The writer sets himself up as a target simply by having some- 
thing to say. Perhaps his perceptions are strange or his enthusi- 
asms misguided, but at some point he must cease from qualify- 
ing them and commit himself. Too much taste can be a draw- 
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back: Keats was often over-emphatic, so was Lawrence, so, at 
times, was Shakespeare. Criticism is easier, less chancy. 
Academic verse in this sense is critical, that is, almost never 
new, almost always fashionable; it tries to seem impregnable, it 
succeeds in being knowing, polished, learned, measured, but, as 
often as not,dead. Somewhere in Ulysses an Oxford don appears 
pushing a lawn-mower that goes ‘Cleverclevercleverclever- 
clever.’ 

Oxford has never pretended to be responsible for the failure 
or success — in that order — of contemporary writing. The cur- 
tailing of the syllabus is one way of showing this, compulsory 
philology is another. The concern, ideally, is with the assured 
tradition of literature. If the undergraduate wants to read 
what is being written now, or himself to write, he must do so as 
best he may in his spare time. It won’t help him to his degree; 
the Poet’s Third is an institution. What is needed of the teacher 
is not that he write but that he have a sense of literature; that 
he communicate to his pupils his feeling for the vitality of his 
subject. For this he must understand literature, to rephrase Mr. 
Eliot, to the tips of his senses. Except that he may respect its 
difficulties a little more, it hardly matters if he dabbles in 
writing himself. His real business is with what is written and 
with re-creating his own understanding of this in the minds of 
others. 

Things are very different in America, where the writers are 
firmly settled in the Universities. If Mr X is introduced to you 
as ‘the poet’ or ‘the novelist? you may by that token be sure 
that somewhere he teaches Creative Writing, with subsidiary 
courses on Critical Analysis and the Metaphysical Poets. On 
the other hand, Professor Y, ‘the scholar’. teaches the more 
humdrum things, like Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton, or Pope. 
It is a strong way of emphasizing that American literature is 
on its own and no longer dependent on English. After all, it 
begins where the Oxford syllabus ends, in 1830. It is also a 
way of showing that literature is still happening there, whilst 
in England the feeling is that it has happened; all we can do, 
as readily and as sensitively as possible, is remould our idea of 
the tradition in order to include whatever tiny fragment of 
contemporary writing seems important. While we rather preen 
ourselves on our great literature of the past, in America they 
are still waiting for the major poets to arrive. It is reasonable 
for them to assimilate completely only those writers who can 
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be read with an American accent — they too often discuss 
Donne as though he were Hart Crane; the minor and careful 
address themselves to Andrew Marvell. When a writer is 
assimilated in this way, he becomes in some obscure sense 
‘modern’, and is therefore part of ‘creative writing’. When he 
doesn’t, he may remain a subject for intensive and efficient 
study, but he won’t properly belong. He will remain as tenu- 
ously connected with American literature as, say, Beowulf is 
with ours. 

The split between ‘creative writing’ and ‘English literature’ 
may be a deliberate declaration of independence, but it also 
undercuts critical judgments by breaking that sense of continu- 
ity which a tradition gives. It is a certain objectivity that makes 
for critical standards; it comes from the ability to understand 
and be moved by excellence however different, or even irrele- 
vant, its idiom may appear. ‘Literature’ read as something 
quite separate from ‘Creative Writing’ is a dead subject. It 
belongs to the past and to facts, whilst the other belongs 
exclusively to the present, and is exciting for nothing so much 
as its bohemian panache. ‘Literature’ belongs to text-books, but 
the Creative Writer is the man who lectures to you twice a 
week and corrects your scripts. 

It is not easy for the poets and novelists in the Universities; 
their positions are no sinecures. They are not there simply 
because they, in some way, are American literature; they have 
to show others how to be so too. In the States, where far more 
people go to college than over here, the first aim of the Uni- 
versities is encouragement. The specialized scholarship and 
detail are left to the graduate researchers. It is often enough if 
the undergraduate can discover what his particular aptitudes 
are for. And many, of course, have a penchant for writing. 
Hence the authors. Their position is that of the master- 
craftsman with his apprentices. I feel that the results, though 
indubitably writing, are often not very creative. A contributor 
to the American number of the T.L.S. called attention to the 
current insistence on the techniques of poetry. It is, I think, an 
unfortunate peculiarity. It avoids the responsibility of having 
something to say by concentrating wholly on the way of saying. 
As a rule, the reigning poet is well drilled in critical analysis; 
he knows what is needed to be modern; he can at will be 
ambiguous, ironic, paradoxical, symbolic; his transitions are 
always correct, but almost predictable. And it is so lifeless. He 
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experiments from a sense of duty; he is not driven to do so 
because the literary forms to hand are inadequate for the new 
things he has to say. It is merely a proof of his mastery over his 
craft, almost a piece of academic research he could get a 
doctorate for. Of course, he is teaching a discipline and his 
purpose is to give the effect of art without its deeper insistence. 
Yet it is precisely on the depth and integrity of its insistence 
that the artistic effect rests, if it is to last. Method is subsidiary. 
According to one teacher of Creative Writing, ‘Undergradu- 
ates to-day are beneficiaries of the lessons learned so painfully 
from Joyce, Stein, Pound, and Henry James.’ I am not sure 
that writers so different jumbled together only for their 
technique can teach anything except a painful surface oblique- 
ness, a way of missing the point while remaining fashionable. 
Dull men taught craft are merely dull with aplomb, whilst 
the talents of the writers who have to teach it sink beneath the 
inflexible surface of ‘art’. 

I have said that minor writing flourishes at the Universities 
because it deals with experience filtered through literature. 
Perhaps the writer is forced to make this remove by timidity, 
by an over-nice sense of decorum, or simply by lack of original- 
ity; or it may be part of a technical pedagogy. It depends on 
whether he is teaching an existing tradition of literature or a 
craft. Either way, he is a middle-man to art, which a really 
creative artist can never be. My belief is that discrimination is 
worth more than technical competence. But both are a long 
way from originality. 
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Cerberus and the Sphinx 


Asa Briggs 


Honour School of Philosophy, Politics and Economics. 

Its foundation in 1921 was a sign that the social studies 
had arrived: it was also a sign that Oxford was determined to 
take an interest in them. Nearly a hundred years before, an 
Oxford don had remarked ‘that before long political economists 
of some sort or other must govern the world’: by 1919, when a 
formal request was made to Hebdomadal Council to set up a 
new final Honours School, the claims were a little more modest. 
Emphasis was placed on ‘the expectation of foreign students, 
especially from America, of finding in Oxford a complete 
apparatus of systematic training in social studies’. It was also 
stressed, however, that in the future there would be ‘a strong 
wish of British students for some planned courses suitable as 
equipment for entry on and pursuit of careers like the Civil 
Service, or the administrative and legislative work of citizens 
or the conduct of commercial and industrial enterprise’. The 
satisfaction of these wants, the petitioners stated, using proper 
economic language, ‘can be given without sacrifice of breadth 
by such a final honour School’. 

Since 1921, many of these claims have been justified. 
American students have rushed to Oxford in the hope of finding 
a complete apparatus of systematic training, while P PE 
graduates from Britain have flocked into industry and adminis- 
tration. Within the University the School has established itself, 
and is now generally accepted as a natural component in under- 
graduate education. There is no college without a P P E tutor, 
and there is no college without a substantial number of under- 
graduates studying the three subjects. Two new colleges — 
Nuffield and St Antony’s — have set out to cater for the needs of 
graduate students mainly in the field of P P E. The mystic three 
letters have become as well known to educationists in Iraq or 
Hong Kong as they are to the Ministry of Education or the 
Manchester W E A. 


[Hones is no more distinctive Oxford product than the 
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Yet it would be idle to pretend that feelings about P P E 
have reached a state of complacent tranquillity. If criticism 
from outside has declined, introspection has increased. P P E, 
it is often claimed, disintegrates into P., P., and E. Recent 
developments both in philosophy and economics have led to an 
intense specialization, which makes effective inter-communi- 
cation difficult. Politics, by contrast (despite the emergence of 
the psephologists) remains a happy hunting ground for non- 
specialists, a field still to be defined rather than a private 
preserve of a group of experts called ‘politicians’. Even when 
philosophers and economists, murmuring words like ‘welfare’, 
occasionally shake hands intellectually, politicians are left out 
in the cold. Sometimes politicians’ preference for the company 
of historians shifts the academic groupings. 

It is natural that robust subjects like philosophy, endowed 
with great prestige in Oxford, and economics, caught up in the 
web of its own controversies, should occasionally seek to carve 
out their own territories and retreat — without too much fuss — 
from the empire of P P E. To those who believe, like myself, in 
the particular combination of subjects which Oxford has made 
its own, even the quietest retreats appear a little ominous. 
Mild scepticism about the effectiveness of P P E as an over-all 
education about the modern world leads sometimes too easily 
into gentle pressure to tilt the general balance. It would be 
paradoxical if the ultimate defence of P P E had to come from 
those who were not directly engaged in the teaching of it. 

In one of the Oxford colleges there is a recently founded 
society, typical of a wide range of such undergraduate societies, 
designed from below to satisfy the intellectual interests of 
P P E students. It is called the Cerberus society, presumably on 
the grounds that although Cerberus may originally have had 
fifty heads, in the period of his greatest influence he was 
endowed with only three. Honey cakes are thrown to the 
Cerberus society by economists, philosophers and politicians. 
Most of the propitiators are unaware that Cerberus and the 
Sphinx were both strange children of the same parents, yet 
both creatures are appropriate symbols. Cerberus may explain 
the contemporary status of PPE in Oxford, but it is the 
Sphinx which guards the future. 

An attempt to interpret the riddle involves both an intel- 
lectual and an institutional calculation. Intellectually one of 
the main achievements of recent Oxford history has been the 
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emergence of an influential school of philosophy. In economics 
there has been no school. The Institute of Statistics has directed 
attention to particular branches of practical investigation and 
has developed a distinctive flavour of its own, but it is by no 
means representative of the variety of economic thinking in 
Oxford. A post-war publication, The British Economy, 1945-50, 
gives a fuller picture of the diversity of Oxford economists. By 
and large, as one American writer has put it, ‘the authors fall, 
in the British spectrum, a little left of Centre, if any substance 
is still to be accorded that means of designation’, but there are 
sufficient exceptions to the classification to make it an imperfect 
one. The emergence of a ‘school’ of philosophy has had some 
effects on the development of economics. Ian Little’s Critique of 
Welfare Economics, for example, sought to discover acceptable 
philosophical and logical grounds for his economic analysis: his 
book could scarcely have appeared in any other university but 
Oxford. 

It is doubtful, however, whether the link between the two 
subjects is as close as it was either in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury or in the early twentieth century. When in 1801 the First 
Examination Statute prescribed the teaching of logic, political 
economy was soon used to demonstrate the technique and 
problem of precise definition, and according to Whately, ‘the 
principal share of our attention in Political Economy, strictly | 
so-called, must be the reasoning process: — the accurate and . 
dexterous application of logical principles’ (1832). Economics 
and philosophy grew up side by side, with the blessing of 
theologians as well as logicians. As Nassau Senior, the first 
Henry Drummond Professor of Political Economy, put it, ‘if 
there be a place where political economy would be kept in 
order, and would not be suffered to leave the high-road and 
ride across the pastures and the gardens dedicated to other 
studies, it is the University of Oxford’. In the early twentieth 
century the union between fashionable political and social 
philosophies and current economic thinking was likewise very 
close. In the P P E examination papers for 1924, for example, 
philosophy candidates were asked to discuss the ethical basis of 
the institution of private property, while economics candidates 
were asked a little shamefacedly, ‘What is your opinion of the 
value of the analytical methods of modern economic theory?’ 
A bright P P E-er in 1924 would have found no difficulty in 
linking his philosophical and economic studies together. 
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Contemporary tutors in philosophy and economics are less 
willing to pose big questions, to standardize techniques or to 
provide ready-made answers. There is no religion of P P E in 
1955, and there are very few tutors left who teach more than one 
branch of the syllabus. Perhaps the most hopeful sign for con- 
tinued integration is the increase in the number of inter-disci- 
plinary seminars and ‘circuses’ (as series of lectures given by 
different lecturers in the University have come to be called). 
Unfortunately an alternative hopeful sign — the increasing num- 
ber of young P P E tutors who have studied P P E themselves — 
looks less hopeful on closer examination. For reasons of time, 
if not of interest, most of them very quickly become specialists, 
and only co-operate fully with their colleagues in other 
branches of the curriculum when they appear hooded and 
white-tied at the examination table. 

The place of politics in the intellectual arena deserves closer 
attention. Very few colleges have full-time politics tutors, and 
the interests of those tutors there are tend to separate themselves 
out into particular branches of the subject. These branches are 
as far apart as public administration and international affairs, 
the history of political thinking from Hobbes to the present day 
and the structure of local government. Clever undergraduates 
may be expected to wrestle with such contrasting problems, but 
can tutors? In the field of politics in Oxford, there are many 
hopeful signs, despite the immensity of the difficulties involved. 
Three signs stand out — the vitality and prolixity of politics 
seminars, including many which draw upon the services of 
distinguished ‘outsiders’; the association of the university with 
many new or little-developed research projects in politics, 
particularly in the field of election studies and recent inter- 
national history; and the impact on history itself of disciplines 
borrowed via P P E from other social studies. In particular, the 
revival of interest in nineteenth-century history, which is as 
much a feature of historical studies in Oxford to-day as was 
interest in the seventeenth century against the background of 
the 1930s, has been strongly influenced by P P E. And no one 
in Oxford would define social history as history with the 
politics left out. 

From this sketchy survey of the intellectual adventures of 
contemporary P P E tutors it is clear that the future of P P E 
will not be jeopardized for want of ideas. The students may be 
harassed by them, but the tutors will thrive. The institutional 
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structure, however, must also be taken into account. The 
growth of social studies in Oxford has always depended upon 
an academic sub-structure and super-structure. The sub-struc- 
ture is extremely interesting. Before the advent of P P E there 
existed a diploma in Economics and Political Science. The 
Diploma was of great interest to a large number of extra-mural 
organizations with their roots in the labour movement rather 
than in academic life. No account of the. place of Oxford in 
English history is complete without attention being paid to the 
special contribution of the university to workers’ education. 
Some post-war intellectual developments in Oxford have 
widened the gap between Oxford and England rather than 
narrowed it, although it is still true that the sub-structure 
counts for much in Oxford life, and that some parts of it, like the 
Delegacy for Social Training, have recently been extended. 
The superstructure has grown in importance with the years. 
Certainly since 1945 Oxford has moved far along the road to 
becoming a graduate as well as an undergraduate university. 
The provision of new degrees in social studies, such as the 
degree in P P P (Philosophy, Physiology, Psychology) and the 
B.Phil. in one only of the three P P E subjects along with a 
growth in the number of D.Phil. and B.Litt. students, has 
greatly augmented the graduate population. In the process, 
teaching responsibilities have moved increasingly from colleges 
to the university and the seminar has become as significant an 
element in university life as the tutorial. These graduate 
developments have in turn influenced P P E. Indeed there is a 
danger that most of the intellectual energy of some professors 
and tutors will be diverted to provision for the welfare of the 
graduate rather than the undergraduate population, to 
specialist requirements rather than the needs of the majority. 
The most effective organization of the super-structure has yet 
to be discovered. In the case of colonial studies, for example, 
arrangements have not yet been made comparable in efficiency 
with those designed when the organization of the sub-structure 
was transferred to representative ‘delegacies’, consisting of 
elected and appointed representatives. The expansion of 
colonial studies is the outstanding feature of post-war Oxford, 
but so far there has been no investigation of its implications as 
searching as was the pioneer report Oxford and Working Class 
Education in 1907. As was the case in the demand for extra- 
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dents from colonial territories is ‘not the outcome of merely fugi- 
tive conditions, but has behind it a great mass of experience de- 
rived from attempts made in the past’. Adequate organization of 
colonial teaching and research is very much a concern of the 
active P P Eer, for colonial studies fall naturally into the range 
of social studies and cannot properly be studied apart. It is 
significant that since 1945 philosophers, economists and poli- 
ticians in Oxford have all written and lectured on this subject. 
Their interest springs not only from intellectual curiosity but 
from a sense of social involvement. The extent of the involve- 
ment is far greater than even the involved are sometimes pre- 
pared to admit. 

Perhaps the answer to the riddle of the Sphinx is a simple one, 
and a modern Cdipus — an appropriate P P E figure — could 
find a quick answer. What seems more likely is that a hundred 
answers will. be given, more or less satisfactory. One of the fasci- 
nations of P P E is its lack of finality: along with substructure 
and superstructure, it must be refashioned each generation to 
meet changes in the world as well as changes in the university. 

It is characteristic of Oxford that its problems are rarely 
brooded over, and serious purposes are interspersed with lighter 
reflections. P P E in its short life has already produced front- 
rank politicians, higher civil servants, successful businessmen 
and overseas potentates: it has also produced fourth leaders in 
The Times, a rare distinction among academic subjects, and has 
reciprocated by using The Times as one of its source books. It 
has been written about by specialists in education and ‘in- 
spected’ by day-trippers and visiting professors. The greatest 
tribute to it is that it cannot be copied. Every university may 
have its department of economics or philosophy or sociology, 
but only Oxford — with or without sociology — has P P E. 
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ubject. Maurice Charlton 
ty but i 
vee [c= Radcliffe Science Library and the laboratories are 
-— concentrated along the South Parks Road, some distance 
ie _* from the principal congregation of Colleges and Univer- : 
cond d | sity buildings; a physical separation which has sometimes been 

adil 4 taken as symbolic of the place of scientists and scientific studies 

fasci- | in Oxford life. They are thought of as something extrinsic to the 

ee | real business of the place, and receive little if any mention in the 

ad ‘al occasional summaries of the University’s life which we read in 4 
aid the Sunday papers; whereas few ‘Letters from Cambridge’ are \ 
‘ook -_ written without some reference to new scientific buildings or 
ar new experiments. ' 
. Some of the reasons for this are obvious. Less than a quarter | 
me of the undergraduates read scientific subjects, and at High 

—— 2 Table scientific Fellows of Colleges are outnumbered by their 
ee non-scientific colleagues. In addition, the exigencies of ‘prac- { 
ee ticals’ and laboratory research leave both junior and senior 4 
= It | members less time to spend in University Societies and College 

brat affairs. These facts are clearly justifications for passing over 
_ unmentioned the scientific world at Oxford in a Sunday news- 

ti | paper article on social happenings. But since Universities have 

BY; an intellectual as well as a social atmosphere, it seems worth- 


while pondering the causes and effects of this scientific seclusion 
on the Oxford world. 
As a text one may take a seemingly crude but certainly wide- 
spread misconception. Many members of the University reveal 
in discussion that they think of ‘Science’ as a body of factual 
certainty discovered by experiment, a solid island in a sea of 
ignorance, an island whose area is continually being extended 
by the efforts of research. This idea is, no doubt, an intellectual 
counterpart of the ordinary person’s pragmatic belief that 
scientists must ‘know’ because they can ‘deliver the goods’, 
solid, functioning objects whose production must surely depend 


on more than a system of temporary hypotheses. Thus any 
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revision of a scientific hypothesis which reaches the newspapers 
(especially the eternal Piltdown skull!) is thought of as a weak- 
ness in the philosophical armour of science, and even a justifica- 
tion for ignoring it. Now it is interesting to find at Oxford this 
idea of scientific subjects as systems of irrefutable dogma; 
interesting to find it in a University where a philosophy 
originated by natural scientists and, indeed, well expressing 
some scientific methods of procedure, has for many years been 
the basis of philosophical teaching. Undergraduates reading 
‘Greats’ or PPE must have read repeatedly that scientific 
theories are hypothetical — in the sense that they must be 
readily abandoned when new and discrepant evidence appears, 
or when previous evidence is found to depend on a particular 
experimental technique. But the knowledge derived from read- 
ing is not the knowledge derived from experience: so one finds 
sometimes that even an education in Logical Positivism will not 
erase a primary misconception of scientific method. It would 
be possible to quote what I think are examples of this misunder- 
standing from articles and books by Oxford philosophers; but 
they are sporadic when compared with those one encounters 
in conversation and chance remarks. These obiter dicta are more 
revelatory than the written word of what the layman thinks 
scientific method to be: in print he is often repeating second- 
hand the theories and statements of scientifically qualified 
writers ; in dialogue the latent misconception becomes apparent. 
No doubt the idea of science as a corpus of indestructible truths 
might be excused as the fault of the dogmatic utterances of 
some scientists themselves; although this smugness was more 
characteristic of the nineteenth than of the twentieth century. 
But this is a weak excuse in Oxford, where the scientific 
Faculties pride themselves on their cultivation of the ‘critical 
approach’, and have found as their most useful instrument for 
this purpose the Oxford tutorial system. This institution, which 
earned its fame in humane studies, provides the teacher of 
science with a wonderful means of discussing rival hypotheses, 
shaking convictions, and counteracting the didacticism of text- 
books. This function is, of course, fulfilled by the tutorial in 
teaching other subjects; but there is the difference that in such 
a subject as History the pupil is more likely to be aware of 
contradictory accounts, of the mutability of theories, and of the 
subjectivism of opinions. Scientific textbooks are for a variety 
of reasons less likely to encourage the kind of critical evaluation 
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The Russian Revolution 1917 


A Personal Record 


BY N. N. SUKHANOV. Edited, abridged, and translated 
by Foel Carmichael from ‘ Zapiski o Revolutsii’. 


a pore ba: boy scene —— eave .... 
ere is the Revolution as it was: the mighty, magni- 
ficent, sacrificial, inane and violent uprising of millions 
groping towards the promise of freedom and led in the 
name of democracy into the worst tyranny in the world 
—not by Stalin, but by Lenin and Trotsky.’ Edward 
Crankshaw in The Observer. 
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The use of committees is an ineradicable practice among 
the British people in almost everything they undertake. 
This book deals with one important sphere where com- 
mittees are used—the sphere of government, both central 
and local. It is, in some measure, an essay upon the use 
and abuse of committees in modern British government. 
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in which Huysmans moved are described by Dr. Baldick 
in this the first fully documented biography of the 
novelist in any language. Many years of research, access 
to nearly all Huysmans’s unpublished letters and diaries, 
and meetings with people who knew him well in his last 
years, have enabled the author to be both detailed and 
authoritative in this interesting account of Huysmans’s 
life and work. 42s. met. READY 30 JUNE 
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which the tutorial so admirably fosters. If Oxford scientists 
benefit from these traditional methods of teaching, it seems 
more wonder that the logic of their subjects should be mis- 
understood by non-scientists. 

There is, of course, one obvious intellectual barrier fixed 
between the practitioners of scientific method and those who 
have only read and heard of it secondhand, the barrier of 
factual ignorance. Sir Henry Tizard has recently described the 
difficulties of a scientist’s attempts to explain himself to a Civil 
Servant, and appeared to suggest that the remedy was for the 
layman to be differently educated. No doubt, in the Civil 
Service, when specific problems are under view, it is primarily 
this factual ignorance which sets a barrier between the scientific 
adviser and the lay administrator: the Civil Servant does not 
know about ions, electrons, and hydrocarbons. But there can 
also be little doubt that the lack of factual knowledge and of the 
practical experience of empirical method have larger conse- 
quences; they lead to differences of approach and argument. 
The scientist would seem to be more cautious and tentative, to 
have less tendency to throw out a large generalization as a 
conversational point, to distrust ‘insight’ (however great the 
emotional conviction attending it), if this insight be unaccom- 
panied by evidence. It is this wider difference of attitudes rather 
than a simple ignorance of facts that might, one fears, fix a gulf 
between the scientific and the non-scientific don. After all, the 
non-scientist, although a historian or philologist by profession, 
might reasonably be expected to know some scientific facts 
which the best and most intelligent of Civil Servants has not 
had time and opportunity to acquire. 

But, whatever may be the difficulties of scientists and laymen 
in the Civil Service, it is not any supposed failure of communi- 
cation between two different kinds of mind which seems to 
worry some Oxford scientists. It is the thought that they are 
excluded from making any contribution to discussion, even 
when it would be readily intelligible, and would, indeed, be in 
their view indispensable. There has recently been argument on 
the possibility of giving scientists greater entry into the life of 
the Senior Common Room, where some feel them to be under- 
represented. This school of thought has a forceful exponent in 
the Professor of Thermodynamics. In a letter to the Oxford 
Magazine on the subject of scientific Fellowships, he claimed 
that the Colleges needed the scientists as much as the scientists 
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needed College Fellowships. Otherwise, on this view, in a world 
of science and technology, the Oxford world might eventually 
become intellectually sterile and remote. For example, the 
botanist with a knowledge of food production and the engineer 
with a knowledge of automatic control could help a discussion 
of economic questions: without them it would be hamstrung. 
The strength of this argument lies in its undercutting of many 
traditional defences of the status quo. It is, for instance, often said 
that scientific subjects are well cared for and endowed in other 
places than Oxford, and that Oxford therefore has a right and 
duty to preserve other forms of study But if the Professor’s 
argument be true, such a seclusion of Oxford within its own 
cocoon would be self-defeating and suicidal, and finally much 
more disastrous than what many traditionalists would regard 
as a betrayal of Oxonian standards to those of the world outside. 
But I think it a mistake to state the problem in such extreme 
terms; for the development of Oxford over the last fifty years 
in company with the changes in the world outside makes it seem 
unlikely that the University would in future remain static in a 
changing environment. The dominant ethos of Oxford to-day 
(an amalgam of modern history, modern philosophy, and 
economics) is as far removed from the ethos of nineteenth- 
century Oxford as it is from an absence of interest in the world 
outside. Some of the other contributors to this number of 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY may deny the existence of a 
‘dominant ethos’ in the University to-day. However, precise 
definition of such an ethos is unnecessary to my argument: 
suffice it to say that the intellectual pursuits of most dons 
and undergraduates are very different from those of the 
Classical monopoly of fifty years ago. Since the traditions of 
these pursuits are remarkably recent, it is to be surmised that 
fresh traditions could as easily take their place. To say this, of 
course, is not to deny that there are subtler traditions of attitude 
which can claim a more antique origin and which may yet have 
a long expectation of life. 

The traditional attitude most associated with Oxford is that 
of a gentle scepticism, a self-conscious lack of earnestness. It 
might be thought that this was not a favourable atmosphere for 
the prosecution of scientific studies, which for several reasons 
demand a certain seriousness of approach. In the first place, the 
demands of time made by practical work, conjoined to the 
necessary book-learning, obviously deter the mere ‘traveller’, 
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whose main interest in coming up to the University is social 
(although such people may be found in all Faculties, and are 
equally deterred from some of the more rigorous non-scientific 
disciplines). This more-or-less compulsory abandonment of 
control over much of one’s time is not only required by the 
practical nature of scientific subjects themselves: it is partly a 
reflection of their social relevance outside the University. 
Future employers of scientists and technologists must ultimately 
be ensured of a certain standard of knowledge and skill, and if 
the University failed to guarantee this, not only would it lose 
its reputation for scientific teaching, but its graduates might 
find themselves unemployed. This ultimate social pressure is 
physically expressed in the huge disbursements for the scientific 
building which has taken place in Oxford since the war: for 
although less than a quarter of the undergraduates read scien- 
tific subjects (even if we include in ‘Science’ the Faculties of 
Medicine and Agriculture), the scientific Faculties have in the 
last decade taken a lion’s share of the money spent by the 
University on buildings, books, and equipment. The Schools 
of Botany and Forestry have been palatially rehoused; the new 
home of the physical chemists is at this moment being rivalled 

by a new Inorganic Chemistry laboratory; and, larger than 

any of these, there is the new Physiology building, the magnifi- 

cence of appointment and elbow-room of which would astound 

many earlier Oxford experimentalists, could they but return to 

life for a glimpse at the Odeon-like size of its main lecture- 

theatre. Presumably the intentions of the financers and con- 

structors of these buildings were serious; were they too serious 

to conflict with the Oxford traditions of leisure and light- 

heartedness? If so, we might add another factor to those of 
small numbers and little spare time which produce a separation 
of the Oxford scientific world from the University as a whole, 
and which contrast with the state of affairs at Cambridge. 

It must, I think, be admitted that such a separation exists. 
This is obvious from the absence of scientific subjects from what 
I have called the dominant intellectual ethos of Oxford to-day. 
The case of philosophy is crucial here: the form of philosophical 
enquiry which reigns almost undisputed in Anglo-Saxon Uni- 
versities to-day was not only originated by natural scientists, 
but maintains an avowed interest in the logic of scientific 
method. Surely, then, one would expect some attempt at com- 
munication between Oxford’s scientists and her philosophers 
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in the form of a society of interchange and discussion. But I do 
not think that any such society has been attempted, or, if so, 
it has not proved attractive and permanent. On either side of 
the fence the specialists are well united. There are several 
flourishing philosophical societies, and among scientists, apart 
from the more narrow and specialist bodies, there are new 
attempts to discuss different fields at joint meetings. The 
recently formed ‘Bios’ society hopes to be a meeting-place for 
workers in the several biological sciences, and to provide those 
interchanges which are often hindered by the small numbers of 
researchers and teachers present in any single biological depart- 
ment. It is unfortunate that philosophers and scientists cannot 
so meet. The experiment of such meetings has been made else- 
where: such a society at London University was helpful and 
pleasing to both parties, and I understand that the Theoretical 
Biology Club at Cambridge had a similar success. The diffi- 
culties in the way at Oxford are social rather than intellectual, 
and not entirely one-sided. Some scientists are shy of the 
possibilities of such encounters because from the fact that the 
essence of science is experiment they deduce the proposition 
that one must beware of ‘mere talk’ and that the critical 
synoptic vision which sits back and surveys the field from an 
armchair must not be over-encouraged. On the other side, some 
philosophers may be discouraged by the thought that only a 
certain level of factual knowledge makes discussion with scien- 
tists on the logic of their subjects fruitful, and that they lack this 
knowledge; but experience at London and elsewhere has shown 
how small a factual knowledge is necessary for fruitful discourse. 

This absence of formal concourse between Oxford scientists 
and Oxford philosophers has never prevented individuals from 
benefiting by co-existence with other specialists. Here, the 
scientists have the initial advantage and have seized it more 
frequently than others. It is easier for a professional scientist to 
benefit from an amateur interest in philosophy and other 
humanist studies, than for the humanist who attempts a sum- 
mary acquaintance with a scientific subject. For. the initial 
corpus of unreasoned learning is much larger and more esoteric, 
expressed if not always mathematically, at least in a language 
with its own vocabulary. This difficulty does not face the scien- 
tist who wishes to dabble in philosophy or history. The books 
are written in recognizable English, and he may converse forth- 
with with the philosophers at High Table. From this oppor- 
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tunity a special type of Oxford scientist occasionally arises, in 
whom professional specialization is tempered by traditional 
humanism. Such men are usually thought to be represented by 
the Cambridge academic family dynasties of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. But Oxford counterparts exist. Is it mere 
patriotism that one thinks lof the mind of Sherrington as 
‘Oxford’, although he learnt his science at Cambridge? 

An examination of the position of science in Oxford would be 
chiefly valuable if it enabled us to foretell the coming changes: 
but this seems difficult. I have mentioned what I think the two 
extremist views, on the one hand ‘of the party which anticipates 
intellectual atrophy for Oxford unless it succumb as a willing 
victim to science, and on the other hand of the traditionalists 
who would do nothing as a matter of deliberate policy. The 
truth may be that the University’s problems in this matter will 
be solved outside the University. It is changes in the outside 
world which have conditioned the shift of interests and emphasis 
at Oxford in the last half-century to the subjects now dominant. 
Ultimately they will decide the future of scientific studies here. 
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What Orwell predicted for 1984 has 
already come to pass in the sense 
that the Communist use of the 
language can no longer be rightly 
interpreted without a dictionary. 
The author has compiled a brief 
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idiom with historical backgrounds. 
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Men Without God 


(A comment, by ‘an Oxford Christian’, on the reply of Cam- 
bridge Christians to the Cambridge number of THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY, published in The Spectator of 
April 29th, 1955.) 


the other ‘Cambridge Christians’, is typical of the 
whole ‘reply’ in that he seems to glide over, to mini- 
mize, the real division between Christianity and Atheist 
Humanism. He has, of course, his criticisms of the Atheist 
Humanists of the Cambridge number. They are inconsistent: 
their charge that ‘contemporary Christians have ceased to 
worry about the objective truth or falseness of their beliefs’ is 
not, he thinks, ‘easily reconciled with’ Mr Marris’s ‘rejection 
of the Church on the ground that its beliefs do not produce 
desirable social results.’ But there is no contradiction in main- 
taining both that the Church permits a pragmatic attitude 
towards its beliefs, and that what socially results from persons 
holding these pragmatic beliefs is not desirable. In any case, 
the charge of ‘inconsistency’ comes oddly from one who 
affirms that Christianity contains a ‘denial of the possibility of 
. any self-consistent explanation of human experience.’ 
Actum est cum Thomistis! 

If Christianity cannot give a ‘self-consistent explanation’ of 
human experience, what has it to offer? Mr Utley, like most 
of his fellow-writers, seems more concerned to tell the Huma- 
nists what it is not, than what it is. Christianity, he says, does 
not impose ‘an iron system of dogma’, nor inculcate ‘a slavish 
dependence on authority’. But the real issue is not whether the 
dogmas are iron or the authority tyrannical, but whether there 
should be dogma and authority at all; and whose dogma? 
whose authority ? 

The difference between Christianity and Atheist Humanism, 
as Mr Utley presents it, is that Christians talk of ‘sin’, while 
Humanists are strangely shy of doing so; strangely, because 
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‘Humanists themselves recognize overtly or by implication the 
authority of morals and man’s universal failure to respect it.’ 
Why, then, are they reluctant to talk of ‘sin’? ‘Mainly on 
grounds of taste’, says Mr Utley. 

Well! if it is merely a matter of taste, of a word, no doubt Mr 
Annan or Mr Marris might well be so polite as to call ‘sin’ the 
wickedness and folly of mankind. But it is not: the notion of ‘sin’ 
presupposes a religious-ethical complex, without which it is a 
useless notion. It matters only because without it we cannot 
make sense of a religion which teaches the redemption of man 
by the Son of God; which represents, in its principal and con- 
stant act of worship, His atoning sacrifice; and which offers in 
its sacraments a way of union with His eternal life. “Once 
postulate morality and man’s failure to observe it’, says Mr 
Utley, ‘and you have postulated the problem of sin’. But this 
‘problem’ is one kind of problem for the Christian, another for 
the Agnostic. For the Agnostic, the problem may be one of 
explaining ‘sin’ in his own terms, and helping to bring about a 
world from which it has disappeared; for the Christian, the 
problem is one of reconciling an awareness of perpetual evil with 
a belief in Divine Justice and Divine Mercy. 

Mr Utley does not reveal the chasm between the Christian 
and the Humanist; in its far lesser way an image of the chasm 
between God and Man. He offers a spiritual Treaty of Gastein, 
‘papering over the cracks’ between Christianity and atheism. 
In the interests of this entente he makes Christianity sound too 
diplomatic and too modest, when he says that all Professor 
Butterfield does is ‘shed light on certain historical movements 
by relating them to some leading ideas of historical interpreta- 
tion from the Old Testament; and for the rest to urge us to 
be uncommitted.’ To be ‘uncommitted’ is what we cannot be; 
we cannot take water, and wash our hands before the multitude, 
saying We are innocent! 

Christianity is a ‘self-consistent’ and ‘total’ explanation, or 
it is not worth having; and if it is self-consistent and total, no 
agreement with the Atheist Humanists to call the things we 
don’t like, ‘sin’, is worth having either. What we have to say to 
them is what we must say to ourselves also, in the privacy of 
our own hearts: Grace was not wanting to thee, but thou wast wanting 
to Grace . . . God would never have abandoned thee, if thou hadst not 
abandoned him. 
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Who’s Who 


A. ALVAREZ: Senior Research Scholar at Corpus Christi College. 
ANTHONY BAILEY: Postmaster at Merton College. 


ISAIAH BERLIN, CBE: Fellow of All Souls College and University 
Lecturer in Philosophy. 


ASA BRIGGS: Historian: Tutor in Politics and Fellow of Worcester 
College. 


LORD DAVID CECIL, cH: Goldsmiths’ Professor of English in the 
University of Oxford: Fellow of New 
College. 


MAURICE CHARLTON: Medical student; formerly Fellow of Hert- 
ford College. 


AUSTIN FARRER, DD: Fellow and Chaplain of Trinity College. 
JOHN HALE: Historian; Fellow of Jesus College. 


STUART HAMPSHIRE: Fellow of New College and University Lec- 
turer in Philosophy. 


JAMES JOLL: Tutor in Politics and Fellow of St. Antony’s College. 


ROD MCMANIGAL: BS of Columbia University, US A; Senior 
Student at Lincoln College. 


IRIs MURDOCH: Fellow of St Anne’s College. 
ANTHONY QUINTON: Fellow of All Souls College. 
w. WwW. ROBSON: Tutor in English and Fellow of Lincoln College. 


RACHEL TRICKETT: Novelist; Tutor in English and Fellow of St 
Hugh’s College. 































Correspondence 


To the Editor of rHE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
Sm, — In your April issue Mr Ian Willison, writing of George 
Orwell, refers to what he calls ‘the Hopkinson heresy’. This appears 
to be an ‘insidious’ tendency 
to dismiss the novels Orwell actually wrote as necessary, but un- 
fortunate, surrenders to a temporary political situation that concealed 
his true genius for a pure novel of ‘personal relationships’ — a genius 
hinted at in Burmese Days and in the supposed plans for a novel in 
this manner which were interrupted by his death. 

















For this astounding opinion Mr Willison gives a reference to my 
pamphlet on George Orwell published two years ago by the British 
Council. 

I invite Mr Willison to say where — in this pamphlet or anywhere 
else — I have ever put forward this ‘heresy’, which I have met for the 
first time in the confused pages of his article. 

Orwell’s genius was for satire; it found complete and satisfying 
expression in Animal Farm. He was singularly weak in his treatment 
of personal relationships, as I emphasized in the first paragraph of 
my pamphlet. To anyone who knew George Orwell, or has read 
him even slightly, the suggestion that he possessed ‘true genius for 
a pure novel of “‘personal relationships” ’ is a silly one; and I have 
constantly said just the opposite. 

What I did was to record, as a simple matter of fact, that in the 
last months of his life Orwell was intending ‘to make a complete 
break from his former polemical, propagandist, way of writing and 
to concentrate on the treatment of human relations’. I have his 
wife’s authority for making this statement, and she outlined to me 
the draft of a story Orwell had planned in this new manner. 

It did not sound likely to be a good story, still less ‘a pure novel’ 
with ‘true genius’, and I never suggested that it would, or that 
Orwell was wise in planning to write in a manner so opposed to the 
nature of his talent. 

Mr Willison is, of course, free to invent foolish opinions for the 
purpose of knocking them down, but he should accept paternity for 
his own monsters. Or, if this is too much to ask, let him stretch his 
imagination a little further, and invent writers to whom he can 
ascribe them. 

Yours faithfully, 


5 STANHOPE PLACE, LONDON, W.2 Tom Hopkinson. 
APRIL 1955 
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I.W. writes: Mr Hopkinson quite rightly complains of an excess 
of judgment being called down on him. He can only be accused of 
denying the integrity of the bulk of Orwell’s actual literary activity 
(‘Orwell’s reputation as a writer rests largely on his novels, but his 
gifts are not those of a novelist, and, if the novel had not happened 
to be the prevailing literary form during the twenty years when he 
was writing, he would probably never have been attracted to it,’ 
Hopkinson, George Orwell, opening sentence) and in particular — if 
my exposition of the idiom of fiction in which Orwell was pre- 
eminently gifted to work is correct — of missing the point of Nineteen 
Eighty-Four (‘the book’s second weakness is ... by amputating all 
courage and self-sacrifice from his human beings, Orwell has 
removed any real tension from his story’, ibid, p. 35). It is quite true, 
and I had forgotten, that he defines Orwell’s limits as a novelist in 
terms of ‘little imagination, little understanding of human relation- 
ships, little sympathy with individual human beings — though much 
with humanity in general’. We only disagree here in that I find 
these limits to have been essential for Orwell’s success, such as it 
was, and to be equally essential for the future of serious fiction, such 
as it will be. Moreover, it is clear from the interesting and important 
gloss he now provides on his statement regarding the projected 
‘story in the new manner’ that the fully Manichzan development 
of the tendency to resist Orwell’s central achievement came later 
than the pamphlet; that, consequently, my argument at this point 
is involved in prolepsis; and that readers should emend the 
references to Mr Hopkinson on pp. 357, 358 of this volume 
accordingly. 





| 
| 





No. 2 Crossword 
by ‘Colonel Sapt’ 


Note to solvers: This series of crosswords is planned to contain a 
strong literary flavour: the clues will combine this flavour with 
the type of indication which treats a word in the solution as an 
aggregation of letters. Many answers will be proper names. 
Every clue will contain a reference, often literary, to some 
aspect of the whole word or words required: most clues, in- 
cluding all those to which the answers are at all recondite, will 
also contain further help, such as a reference to a word’s parts, 
to its letters, or to a second meaning. Anagrams, however, will 
be used more sparingly than in most crosswords. The aim is to 
make the puzzles difficult but fair, and to enable the solver to 
save himself research by ingenuity when allusions escape him 
or go outside his knowledge. Explanatory notes, with references, 
will accompany the printed solutions in diagram form. 

It is intended to start a competition in the July number with 
Crossword No. 3. Prizes will be offered to the most successful 
solvers over a period of six months. 
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CLUES ACROSS 


Bubble, sought by strangely profane, bearded man in Act IV (10) 
This modern Dawkins makes celebrities recoil (4) 

Lorry diver [sic], who entertained Torquemada with Robespierre 
(3, 4) 

We’re twins; therefore I am far short of normal—contrariwise! (7) 
Scarlett’s Butler makes her tipsy—contrariwise! (5) 

German gourmand: you’ll find most of the solution in the author of 
Lummox (9) 

Brilliant dandy, chief mate in a mighty chase (8) 

There’s nothing lower than this turbid drain (5) 

L’ingenue, seen in the land of Pelion and Ossa (5) 

To him, no doubt, his one and one were a whole street apart! (8) 
Cacophonous concert, offered to the London public on Wednesdays (9) 
Sir Walter’s sign-painter — came half-way to being a great artist (5) 
The greatest of gifts, but no head — that describes this dramatist and 
critic (7) 

Under what would you look for a tove’s nest? (7) 

Custance’s lover beheaded in sacred river (4) 

Cocteau’s lament about Charlie, the detective (10) 


CLUES DOWN 


Don’t be disrespectful to Rider Paul (6) 

Allan had an astute nose, Barbara a Roman one — more rosy fashion! 
(9) 

Job, a supporter of sheep (7) 

Anne Bradstreet, Memory’s extra daughter (5, 4) 

Who gave the giant a lair and epitomized our tongue? (5) 

Earlier devotee of Chloe (5) 

Ethel Monticue was one of the young ones. Is it in poetry? Nearly (8) 
Radical 18th century writer — very elevated, before Austen (6) 
Russian post-impressionist, producer of The King and I and Skin-tight! 
(9) 

Hunting lady, with confused Irish interruptions, put her shirt on 
Greek Hero — a disaster! (9) 

Shepherdess, enemy of man, has solitary abode in bitter surroundings 
(8) 

Opera by Handel Op. 101 is hardly harmonious (6) 

Immense tragic heroine of Parti de Liverpool (7) 

Mode of dress that overthrows a famous modern poet (6) 

Fabulist in a topsy-turvy attitude (5) 

London Pavement — Birmingham Adventuress — Rector’s Son Stabbed 
By Wife (5) 
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Solution of Crossword No. 1 


NOTES 

ACROSS 
1. Pride and Prejudice: yelp, Ember. 
6. Lycidas, 1. 102: cam, us. g. T. 
Williams, A Streetcar Named Desire. 
10. Unrighteousness. 11. Last of the 
Mohicans: uncased. 12. Wat = 
drunk (Scots). 14. Date 1584-1654: 
anagram. 15. Westward Ho! 17. 
Bottom: Apuleius. 19. Barrie. 23. 
Plutarch’s story of Thermopyle: 
Leonid, as. 24. Author of Baron 
Munchausen: rasper. 26. Dr. ill. 
27. Nicknames of Napoleon III: 
rant, I, pole. 28. N. de Lenclos. 
29. The Perfect Wagnerite: wag, 
nerite. 

DOWN 


1. T. S. Eliot, Old Possum’s Book of 
Practical Cats (1939) : to play possum. 
2. Bankes’s horse (see Brewer): 
‘nothing like leather.’ 3. Billy Mer- 
son. 4. L. Lockit: Wordsworth. 
5. Orion (astronomy). 6. A. E. 
Housman, A Shropshire Lad, No. 50: 
con, lunt. 7. Sword of Sir Bevis: 


DOSS BOOOWOeS 


anagram. 8. Dora S.: sign, rose 
(mixture). 13. Rest, Harrow. 16. 
Viscount Grey of F.: fall, no do. 
18. Col, Sion. 19. Rostand’s play, 
Napoleon’s son: eaglet. 20. Moliére, 
Le Médecin Malgré Lui: martinet. 
21. Cytheris to rival: Italian actress 
and jacket named after her. 22. 
Aubrey de V.: Robert de V. in 
Richard of Bordeaux (v. last line). 
25. Mids. N. Dream. 
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A Dangerous Error 


Many married people believe that, if they die 
without making a will, all they possess will 
automatically pass to their husbands or wives. 
This is often true, but not always—and, when 
there is no will, Letters of Administration must 
be taken out, often a costly and onerous matter. 
It is only common prudence to make a will, 
which you can of course alter at any time. 
For the important task of executor, you cannot 
do better than appoint Barclays Bank. Our 
Trustee Department has had many years’ ex- 
perience in this type of work : its staff are of 
course discreet and impartial and they take a 
very real and sympathetic interest in the cases 
entrusted to them. 

The Manager of your local branch will be 
pleased to give you details of this service. 


BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 





If you have difficulty in obtaining THE TWENTIETH | 
CENTURY, it is a wise precaution to become a regular — 
subscriber. You will receive your copy by post each 
month for the next twelve months if you fill in the form 
below and post it, together with your remittance for 26s. 
to include postage, to The Twentieth Century, 26 
Bloomsbury Way, London, W.C.2. Or, if you prefer, 
hand it to your newsagent. 

If you are already a subscriber, you may wish to pass 
this form on to a friend. 


Cut along this line 


To The Twentieth Century, 
26 Bloomsbury Way, 
London, W C 2 


Please send me THE TWENTIETH CENTURY each month for 
the next twelve months, for which I enclose Cheque or Postal 
Order for Twenty-Six Shillings, which includes cost of postage. 


FULL ADDRESS ec occ ccccoccce coccce ses ccs cee cesses cee cee cee cce cee ces cevece 


(BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE) 


Cheques and Postal Orders should be made payable to “The 
Twentieth Century’ and crossed ‘& Co.’ 
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